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8, 1868, 


Thousands are lying in quiet graves 
But under its ever-throbbing breas* | 
Are two that never shall “taste of .cst. 


They stood at night on the op,c.ite banks, 


, Deathly foes in the hostile ranks, 
~~ And challenged each by the moon's wan light 
| To meet in the stream in .nortal fight. 


‘Naked they swam through «he water cold, 
That shuddered with horror as it rolled; 
And the gleam of their white limbs through the tide 
Struck the faces pale that watched beside. 


They met where the stream is still and deep, 
Where the river-apirits float asleep 

With faces turned to the moon's cold beams, 
And the ocean rocking through their dreams. 


A cry went up through the shuddering air 
As they wildly closed in the death-fight there, 


- And the flashing ‘waters shrank with dread 


From the scattered foam. that was tinged with red. 


Then stillness fell on the air and stream, | 
While under the waters a spectral gleam 
Sunk with their white forms sinking slow 
In a knotted clash to the depths below. 


And now and ever, night after night, 


_ They close again in a ghostly fight: 


Two white wraiths gleam through the throbbing flood, 
And the fram around has the hue of blood. 


Forever they close in the death-fight grim, 
Though their cry is faint and their forms are dim; 
And the sentinel knows ‘neath the river's breast 
Are two that never shall taste of rest. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


SATURDAY, OcToBER 3, 1868. 


‘WILL THE SOUTH SUBMIT? 


UR foreign friends, unable any longer to 
deny the successes of the Union arms, now 
take refuge in the general assertion that, whip 
them as we may, the rebels will not submit. 
‘The cry is re-echoed by the Copperhead organs 
‘North ; they are satisfied that -he more we beat 
the enemy the stronger will grow his aversion 
for us and forthe Union. And the same song 
is sung by the ragged rebel officers whom we 
are lodging at Fort Delaware, Johnson’s Island, 
and other places. of detention for prisoners of 
war. They have stopped bellowing about the 
last ditch. It is now the last man who is to die 
before ‘the stars and bars sink into oblivion. 
They may be beaten, decimated, driven from 
house and home, but they will never submit. 

It would be easy to show that this is the inva- 
riable talk of angry belligerents. The British 
were never going to submit to the independence 
of the colonies; so said the King and a dozen 
of his ministers. The French were never go- 
ing to submit to be ruled by a Bourbon again; 
yet Louis XVIII. was crowned quite quietly, 
and ate himself to death in peace. Austria was 

‘never going to submit to the 'oss of Lombardy ; 
yet she gets on very well now with the re galan- 
tuomo. Russia was never going to submit to 
the loss of Sebastopol; still she bore the event 


‘ with fortitude when the time came. The “last 


ditch and last man” talk is almost always in- 
dulged in by the leaders of a belligerent army 
up to a certain point, mainly for the sake of 
keeping up the spirits of their followers. But 
it is never ‘carried into practice. The most 
ardent and the most obstinate combatant will 
surrender when he can’t do any thing else. 
There are no more obstinate men in the South 
than George the Third was, and certainly no 
more bitter pill can well be offered to any one 
than the one that monarch. gulped when he re- 
ceived Mr. Adams as United States Minister 
Plenipotentiary: yet he swallowed it with a 
grimace. 

- To careful observers there are not a few indi- 
cations already, both of the preparations of the 
South for submission, and of the manner in 
which they propose to submit. ‘These are es- 


_ pecially noticeable along the Mississippi River. 


When the war broke out the rebels held the 
river from within twenty miles of Cairo to the 
mouth, and it is fair to presume that, with a few 


isolated exceptions here and there, the inhabit- - 


ants of the Valley sympathized with the rebel 
caus’. We have now conquered the Valley, 
_and driven off or scattered the insurgent armies. 
The rebels have resorted to their only remain- 
ing resource—guerrilla warfare. But it is ob- 
vious at a glance that the victims of this war- 
fare are not the Northern people or the Northern 
armies, but the few remaining Southern planters 
and their families. A guerrilla band, with what- 
ever purposes it may originally be organized, be- 
comes of necessity a mere band of robbers. To 
live, it must plunder. To plunder safely, it 
must attack, not military posts or regiments, 
but isolated houses and defenseless non-combat- 
ants. Plunder leads naturally to murder, rape, 
and arson, and thus the establishment of a system 
of guerrilla warfare, such as the rebel chiefs have 
_ authorized in the Mississippi Valley, simply in- 
flicts upon their own people, in their own coun- 
try, the most horrible sufferings, without injur- 
ing us in the least. What is the result? We 
have seen within a week e letter from the largest 


call the decree of emancipation, and annul the 


| Confiscation Act,” the people of that region 


would return to their allegiance en masse. News- 
paper correspondents all tell the same story. 
The country is devastated, the people frantic ; 
only let them have their slaves, they say, and 
they will become our best friends. It is pretty 
clear that after a few months or weeks more dis- 
cipline under the régime they created, they will 
say no more about conditions, but will beg for 


protection. 

Further south, in Louisiana, the same result 
is being reached by a different process. In that 
State the guerrillas have not gained much head- 
way. But several enterprising Northern men 
have squatted” on abandoned plantations, 
hired negro labor, and, though exposed to re- 
peated attacks from the rebels, and drafts upon 
their laborins force by the Union generals, have 
done exceedingly well. We hear of one young 
man who has made $50,000 in a single season ; 
of others who have realized $20,000, $25,000, 
and #30,000. Theigoil will yield as handsome 
harvests of cotton or sugar to a squatter as to 
the owner of the fee. This sort of thing natu- 
rally extends itself. ‘There are plenty of South- 
erners who will become Union men for the sake 
of a fat plantation, even if the original owner 
will not. And to us of the North it matters very 
little who owns the land, so long as he behaves 
himself loyally. 

The best guide, however, to the change of 
sentiment which is going on at the South may 
be found in Missouri and Kentucky. In those 
States, though they never actually seceded, the 
Pro-slavery sentiment was as dominant at’ the 
outbreak of the war as in Tennessee and Arkan- 
sas; and the difference between pro-slaveryism 
and rebellion is only one of degree. In those 
days an Abolitionist was about as safe at Rich- 
mond or Charleston as in Kentucky or Mitsou- 
ri. Now mark the difference. .The Missouri 
papers are full of appeals for mercy from the 
remnant of the pro-slavery men. It is they who 
are down now, and the foot of the anti-slavery 
men presses pretty heavily on their necks. The 
slave-owners of Western Missouri are being pro- 
tected against the bloody vengeance of the oppo- 
nents of slavery by regiments of Kansas troops, 
recruited from the Free State men, whom, five 
years ago, these very Missouri border-ruffians 
did their best to exterminate. In Kentucky it 
is becoming quite respectable to be an Abolition- 
ist, and the slave-owners are rapidly becoming 
afraid of their position, and nervous if our gen- 
erals do not leave troops near them. A lead- 
ing Kentuckian assured a gentleman in this city 
within a few days that, if the Union party had 
imagined they could elect Bramlette by 50,000 
majority, they would have run straight-out 
Emancipationists, and would have eiected them. 
At the next election in Kentucky slavery will 
receive its death-blow. We say that this change 
of sentiment in Missouri and Kentucky supplies 
the key to the way in which the rebels of the 
further South will submit; because it is evident 
ata glance that if you remove slavery, ‘you abol- 
ish the only substantial ground of difference be- 
tween us and the rebels, and it then becomes 
more their interest than ours to restore the 
Union. 

We must not delude ourselves about the end 
of the war. It has not come yet, and we have 


hard work before us still—reverses as well as } 


victories, long marches, cruel privations, disap- 
pointments, and trials of patience. The rebels 
have still powerful and veteran armies, which 


_must be beaten and scattered before our work 


can be pronounced complete. But we have 
made great, glorious progress since the spring, 
and, however distant the end may be, it is much 
more certain than it ever was. 


THE BRITISH PIRATES. 


Larmp’s Anglo-Rebel rams are not going to 
sea without a struggle. On 8th September 
Earl Russell informed Mr. Adams that the 
Government would take the responsibility of de- 
taining them, and would send the case into the 
courts. Public opinion, it seems, had at last 
compelled the tricksters in the British Govern- 
ment to make a show, at all events, of enforcing 
their laws. 7 

We must not be too precipitate, however, in 
assuming that the rams will not get tosea. The 
latest Anglo-Rebel pirate—the Georgia—was also 
arrested by the Government and held for trial. 
She was, however, suffered to escape, and her 
armament was supplied her by another British 
vessel, which met her off the coast of France. 
In that case, the presumption and the evidence 
as to the destination of the vessel were as strong 
as they will probably be in the case of the iron- 
clads. Every body concerned in the trial knew 
perfectly well what the Japan, alias Georgia, 
was intended for. Yet she escaped—simply be- 
cause British officials were unanimous in their 
wish to see our commerce destroyed for the 
benefit of that of Great Britain. 

The fate of the iron-clad rams will d 
not on the evidence adduced on the trial, but on 
the probable capacity and readiness of this coun- 
‘try to punish England if they are permitted to 
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if the progress of the war appears to foreshadow 
rebel successes, and a probable ee or 
incapacity on our part to try conclusions a 
foreign power, the rams will be released, after 
going through the form of atrial. It is impos- 
sible to read the English papers without discov- 
ering that it was the astonishing capture of the 
Atlanta by the Weehawken, after fifteen minutes’ 
fight, that created that public opinion in England 
to which alone we owe the present detention of 
Laird’s ships. 


LOUNGER. 


BORDER 8TATE POLICY. 

Tue Copperhead journals try to plume them- 
selves upon Governor Bramlette’s election in Ken- 
tucky, and have plenty to say of Kentucky con- 
servatism. Now as Mr. Wickliffe tvas the candi- 
date of the anti-war and anti-administration party, 
and was hopelessly defeated, it is pretty clear that 
Kentucky decides for the war. How vigorously 
she wishes the war waged, Governor Bramlette’s 
message shows—a paper which has not been very 
widely circulated in Copperhead circles. It may be 
cited as an exposition of the present Border State 
policy. 

Upon the great question of the war itself the 
Governor says: ‘* We will not sanction acts viola- 
tive of constitutional right, but we will not there- 
fore neglect the use of every necessary means to 
protect and defend the Constitution against rebel 
efforts to destroy it, merely because somebody does 
not understand or regard its provisions as we do. 
...-Because we furnish the means we do not com- 
mit ourselves in favor of the mode of applying 
them..... It is our duty to supply the means ; the 
duty of others to apply them..... Our objection (to 

) is not to the power, ‘but to the 
policy.’ For this, as well as other evils resulting 
from the rebellion, we will. ...appeal to the ballot- 
‘box as the corrective.” 

All this is intelligible, and not lesa so is the fol- 
lowing paragraph in which Governor Bramlette 
shows just how far he sympathizes with Copper- 
heads. ‘* We can not too strongly condemn the 
factious opposition of those who assail, not to cor- 
rect, but for the purpose of weakening the loyalty 
of the citizen, and fettering the movements of the 
Government. We condemn, as treasonable, the ef- 
Sorts of those who attempt to organize, under pretense 
of opposition to obnoxious war measures, a party whose 
real purpose is not to correct the evils complained of, 
but use them as a pretense for withholding the neces- 
sary supplies and aid for our defense, and thus aid 
and assist the rebellion.”” 

Two years ago the Border State policy was to 
be let alone. Now it is an overwhelming support 
of the war against rebellion by every means, and 
objecting to the black regiments merely as a mat- 
ter of expediency not of right. Two years hence, 
or sooner, it will be emancipation. 


— 


A WAR TICKET. 

Ir the Seymour ticket in the New York election, 
the ticket for which he spoke, and which his friends 
nominated, the ticket which every shade of Cop- 
perhead supports, and whose success every rebel 
chief ardently desires—if this ticket, which Fer- 
nando and Benjamin although 
not what they wanted, it is the best they could get 
—is a ‘‘ war ticket,” why is it that its great advo- 
cate, Governor Seymour, and his friends have al- 
ways been such indifferent friends of the soldiers ? 

Last winter the citizen voters of this State who 
are in arms for their country were deprived of their 
votes by Governor Seymour and his friends. 

On the 4th of July, when it was known that at 
Vicksburg, Port Hudson, and Gettysburg the sol- 
diers were fighting and falling in the most sacred 
cause, the friends of tlie Governor held a meeting 
at the Academy of Music, and the Governor him- 


and while he defamed the Government and the loy 
al States, and deliberately hinted at a mob, had 
not a single word of sympathy for his fellow-citi- 
zens in the field. 

A little later, when the rebellion was sorely 
smitten, and our own forces were in such 
numbers ‘as to make an immediate increase of the 
army most desirable for us, in order to follow up 
the blows we had struck, and when, for the same 
reason, an appearance of hearty unity and resolu- 
tion at the North would have been of itself a finish- 
ing blow, Governor Seymour and his friends were 
coquetting with a brutal, sanguinary mob, and by 
every means delaying the advance of reinforce- 
ments. 

The friends of the soldiers smile as Governor 
Seymour and his “‘ friends” ask their votes for the 
‘‘Seymour war ticket.” A Seymour war, they 
have learned, is not waged against rebels, but 
against the Government. 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


Louts Napotzon is called ashrewd man. Let 
us see. He sends an army to Mexico. The Gen- 
eral declares that his only object is to protect the 
people in choosing a Government to please them- 
selves. Having beaten the Mexican armies and 
bombarded the Mexican cities, he appoints a com- 
mission of persons whom Mexite distrusts, and this 
commission names a triumvirate of men whom the 
Mexicans hate. This authority, appointed and sus- 
tained by French arms, changes the government to 
an empire, and offers the crown to an Austrian 
Prince, and, if he declines, to Louis Napoleon as 
trustee. In this state of things Louis Napoleon’s 
Parisian organ inquires what the United States 
will probably say ; and answers its own question 

remarking, “‘ Unless he would deny to the Mex- 


self smilingly sneered at our military operations ; 


Washington Secretary of State would be 
to accept as legitimate the return of Maxice to 
Monarchy.” 
Let us now put the boot upon the other foot. Jf. 
the United States should send an army to Italy, 
and having defeated the Italians in the field, should 
install Mazzini as Dictator, and he should decree 
a Republic, unless the French Emperor would deny 
to the Italians the right of managing their own 
affairs, he would be obliged to accept as legitimate 
the establishment of the Republic in Italy. ‘ 
If Louis Napoleon is a shrewd man, he is certain- _ 
ly not very shrewdly defended. 


FEE, FAW, FUM: | 
__. Tae most manly, frank, fair, and honorable of 
New York newspapers, in the same way that Ben- 
edict Arnold was the most patriotic of our Revolu- 
tionary heroes, asks whether Andrews, the rioter, 
was not “‘ sent on here to get up a riot, in order to 
have a pretext for declaring martial law in New 
York?” Of course he was; and it was only an- 
other instance of “ Gorilla Lincoln’s” utter disre- 
gard of the Constitution. It was part of the nefa- 
rious plot by which he called all the militia regi- 
ments out of the city inorder that Andrews might | 
have full swing. It belongs to the same scheme 
by which Lincoln procured the escape of Lee’s army 
in order to have a fresh excuse for invading Vir- 
ginia and shooting our innocent brethren of ‘‘ the 
South.” In fact, it is equally notorious with his 
getting up the riots that Old Abe put Jeff Davis 
up to rebellion in order to have an excuse for rais- 
ing an army and navy to exterminate every ves- 
tige of Constitutional right and trample upon all 
the liberties of every citizen; and then to found 
an Oriental despotism upon our ruin, change his 
name from Abe to Tamerlane, and grind our bones 
to make his bread. 


A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 


_ Gotpwis Smits, Professor of History at Ox- 
ford, and one of the noblest and most faithful of 
our friends in England, made a speech last April 
urging the British Government to prevent the sail- 
ing of pirates from British ports. The London 
Times denounced the meeting and the speeches, 
and branded as ‘‘traitors” those who demanded 
that the duties of neutrality should be more strictly 
performed. 

Mr. Smith has now written a letter recalling 
these facts, quoting the spirit of the speeches and 
the comments of the 7imes, and then citing ex- 
tracts from the. late articles of that paper upon the 
subject in which his own conclusions are urged, al- 
though upon meaner grounds, and he concludes: 
‘* After this, Sir, I think we are entitlea to ask, 
who are the ‘traitors’ to the honor of England, 
those who in April last counseled her to listen to 
the voice of justice, or those who, having at that 
time counseled her to be deaf to the voice of.jus- 
tice, now counsel her to listen to the voice of fear?” 

Goldwin Smith is one of the English names 
which will be very precious to us hereafter. | 

England of Bright and Cobden, Cairnes and Mill, 

You are the England of John Milton still. 


— 


WHO IS THE DEMOCRAT? 


A CorprERHEAD authority complains that Vice- 
President Hamlin lately addressed “ small polit- 
ical gatherings at the cross-roads and in the tav- 
erns of the rural districts of Maine.”’ The critic 
claims, of course, to be peculiatly Democratic. 
But he has yet to learn that at just such cross-road, 
and district school-room, and tavern-parlor meet- 
ings the public opinion is educated and formed 
which governs the country. And it is the glory 


| of our system that no office exalts a man beyond 


his duties as a citizen, one of the first of which is 
the instruction and enlightenment of his neighbors. 
When John Quincy Adams, having been President, 
goes to Congress as a Representative, he illustrates 
perfectly the truly democratic character of our insti- 
tutions. And when Mr. Hamlin, being Vice-Presi- 
dent, confers with his fellow-citizens upon their 
public duty in a time of great national peril, it is 
a signal example which every faithful 

will emulate, It is not those who cry ‘‘ Lord, 
Lord,” who are most religious. Nor is it those 
who call themselves ‘‘ Democrats” who are most 
democratic. It would be hard to find in our his- 
tory two men more simply, honestly, and entirely 
=— than Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal 


LITERARY. 

“Tre Bivouac and the Battle-Field,” by Cap- 
tain G. F. Noyes (Harpers), is one of the personal 
mémoirs upon which the historian of the war will 
depend for his most picturesque and animating 
passages. It is a record of the personal experi- 
ence of one of General Doubleday’s first staff in 
Virginia, told so simply, nimbly, and graphically, 
that the reader who gives up in despair the elabo- 
rate and scientific accounts of military life and 
movement will at once comprehend the daily rou- 
tine of a soldier in active service. It is full of an- 
ecdote, of incident, and of striking descriptions, . 
and is a most delightful and jnstructive volume. 


1861,” with an appendix con 
: ations and Articles 


thority declares the work to be essential ‘‘ to every 
officer, every office, and as many of our intelligent 
soldiers as possible,” the old copy being obsolete. 


And if essential to military men, it is at this time 
@ most interesting book for civilians to consult. 


| 
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of War to June 25, 1863. (G. W. Childs, Philadel- 
! phia.) This seems to be a complete body of mili- 
: tary details, The duties of officers and men, vol- 
: unteers and drafted soldiers, proceedings in. civil 
courts and instructions in cases of army claims, 
7 encampments, marches, guards, military law, sub- 
sistence, equipments, are all explained ; and every 
: subject is accessible by the most carefully elabo- 
rated and comprehensive index. A military au- . 
| 


. 
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“The Capital of the Tycoon,” a narrative of a 
three ’ residence in Japan, by Sir Rutherford 
This is the story of the British Minister 
in Japan, and it is the most comprehensive survey 
of Japanese life and institutions that we have had. 
The detailed descriptions and the copious illustra- 
tions, with fac-similes from Japanese drawings, 
give it a curious interest. Sir Rutherford kept 
his eyes open constantly, and does not omit the 
smallest details. He tells us that the Cape jas- 
mine is one of the few flowers in Japan that are 
fragrant, and that the wheat is never sown broad- 
cast. His descriptions of social life are valuable ; 
and from his account it is clear that there is the 
same kind of fierce, barbarous hate of foreigners in 
Japan that there is of men who love liberty in our 
southern country. As to the vexed question of 
the treaties between Japan ahd Great Britain, Sir 
_ Rutherford clearly inclines to the opinion that the 
Japanese should be strictly held to their agree- 
ments. The chief difficulty lies in the disposition 
of the Daimios, a kind of regal . But 
he says that the Government represents and con- 
trols elements of strength and order independent 
of them, and with that Government a firm and 
friendly policy is desirable. It is a most timely 
work. (Harper & Brothers.) : 


BLOWING HOT AND COLD. 


THE most amusing result of the overwhelming 
Union and Administration victory in Maine is the 
various shades of excuses urged by the various 

shades of Copperheads for their disastrous popular 
defeat. One says it was because the Copperhead 
platform was not strong endugit’for peace. An- 
other declares that it was not strong enough for 
But the most ludicrous of all is the position 
of the paper which said on the 12th of August that 
' the platform of ‘‘the Democracy” in New York 
“ will be that of the Kentucky conservatives, that 
of General Tuttle in Iowa, that of Bion Bradbury 
in Maine... .It embraces unconditional loyalty to the 
Union... .the support of the war by all necessary men 
_ and means.” On the 15th September, the morning 
after the news from Maine, the same paper remark- 
ed in a double-leaded paragraph : ‘‘ There is a very 
simple solution for the defeat of the Democracy... .. 
Bion Bradbury, the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor, was set up not only as a Copperhead of the 
peace pattern of Seymour of Connecticut,” etc, etc. 
And it concludes by saying that, if the party had 
adopted the platform which on the 12th of August 
, it declared it had adopted, Bradbury would have 
been elected. 
* Of all political slop the drivel of what is called 
** Conservatism” is the poorest. 


MUSIC. 


Ovr winter prospect of music is most excellent. 
Max Maretzek, the best operatic manager we have 
had, will direct the Academy with Medori, whose 
success in Norma and the grander réles was very 
decided. He announces fresh operas and good 
singers, and the public has learned that he keeps 
his word. He has established, by long and faithful 
service, a feeling of interest in the public heart 
which is a part of his capital; and every frequenter 
and lover of the Opera heartily bids him welcome 
again and God-speed. 
Mr. Gottschalk, also, begins a series of concerts 
' in the city immediately. He has no superior for 
popularity in the concert-room, and his manipula- 
tion of the piano is marvelous. No man executes 
such astonishing tours de force as Gottschalk, and 
yet, in certain impassioned pieces of Chopin, he is as 

rigorously exact as the most purely classical per- 
former. It is a constant surprise and pleasure to 
hear him, and he has mastered the secret of suc- 
cess 


Mr. Anschitz, stimulated by his good fortune 
last year, will produce the German Opera, more 
perfectly represented than last year. But he will 
search far before he gives us any thing better than 
Madame Johannsen’s Fidelio; and we earnestly 
beg him to remember that he will disappoint his 
most faithful friends if he does not let us hear that 

AN OLD SAW AND MODERN INSTANCE. 

THe excellent Governor Seymour says, in his 
last speech, ‘‘I am not disposed to criticise the 
President’s recent letter unkindly.” Probably not. 
His Excellency’s success in criticising and answer- 
ing the President’s letters bas not been signal. 
The same remark may be made of his Excellency’s 
similar efforts with the letters of General Dix. It 
tn ng saw that says, ‘“‘ A burned child fears 


THE MODEL CONSERVATIVE. 
Let every man whose support is claimed for the 


-anti-administration ticket reflect, that the chief au- |” 


thority which declares that the Government will 
be defeated in this State by fifty or sixty thousand 
majority insists that Fernando Wood should be 
made next Speaker of the House, because “ he can 
best serve the Conservative cause in that position.” 

The ex-Mayor and hero of the Peace meeting, 
who regretted that he could not send arms to the 
rebels, is presented as the model “ Conservative.” 
And justly so. Of what is now called “‘Conserv- 
atism’’—a policy for the success of which Jeff Davis 
prays—he is a perfect representative. 


REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Lounger has received several letters inform- 
ing him that Mr. Seymour is the purest of patriots 
and the greatest of statesmen. He has also re- 
ceived several stating that Mr. Lincoln is an ape, a 
gorilla, anda baboon. The Lounger has the honor 
in these lines to reply to both classes.of his corre- 
spondents, and to inform them that he is of a dif- 
ferent opinion. He does not consider a gentleman 
who has conducted this war to its present condition 
an ape or a gorilla; nor does he think a gentleman 
who says that he prefers slavery to the Union tho 


purest of patriots ; nor a Governor who calls bloody 
rioters his ‘‘ friends” the greatest of statesmen. 


HAWTHORNE'S LETTER TO PIERCE. 


Tuat Mr. Hawthorne should cling to his college 
friends is natural. That he should feel kindly to- 
ward the man by whose influence he went to Eu- 
rope, and saw ‘‘ Our Old Home,” is simply human. 
That after that man had shown himself in his of- 


clare his friendship, is a kind of friendly 

ty which is yet intelligible. But that he should 
gravely. say of Franklin Pierce that ‘‘ no man’s loy- 
alty is more steadfast,” can be explained only by 
the fact that the letter to Pierce is dated on the 2d 
of July, while it was not until the 4th of July that 
Pierce his and not until 


country, and to the name of loyalty which he pro- 
fanes by coupling it with so dishonored a name as 
Franklin Pierce—to explain in a subsequent edition 
that the final proof of Pierce’s infamy had not then 
been spoken or printed, and was unknown to him. 


are the following: 
Colonel Hze and Colonel Brapizy, commanding bri- 
Colonel Jo of the regiment, 


: of the Fortieth Kentucky 
regiment, and Maxw311, of the Second 
Ohio regiment, 

Lieutenan of Fourth » and 
Captain Brown, of che Thirty diree Dlinois 


ter-master-General. It is reported that InGa.ys is 
also about to set out upon a mission similar to that of Gen- 


On Saturday, the 19th, a 

On an engagement commenced late in the morn- 
erable firing place until ten. Previous to:ten o'clock 
General Rosecrans rode the whole length of our line. Soon 

inforcements. About twelve o’clock word came that he 
had been forced to retire. 


have a leave of be 


The following assignments of medical officers have been 


made: 

Surgeons 8. Hotman and PEARCE, 
U. & Volunteers, recently to to Major- 
U. 8. Volunteers, to re- 

-General Banks, 
Assistant W. & Exy, H. C. Rouzers, and C. 
C. Cuarrzz, U. 8. Volunteers, Major-General 
Assistant M. K. Hogan, U. S&S. Volunteers, to 


Battalion First, D. C. Volunteers, Colonel L, C. Baxmn.. 
Surgeons H. W. x 
person 
and by letter to Assistant Sur- 


to Assistant Surgeon-G 1 Wood, at St. Louis, 

Joun D. Wi U. &. Volunteers, is 

hereby relieved duty in the and 
will in person, without delay, ajor-General 
Roszorans, Department of the Cumberland, and by letter 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE BATTLE OF CHATTANOOGA. 


and near 
on Saturday and Sunday. 

between General Rosecrans and | 
had been heavily reinforced. Up to the present time we 
have no full and reliable account of the battle. A Louis- 
her . here on 21st, stated that Rosecrans 
loving condensed from the 
and is supposed to be official: 


Their places were filled by Davis and Sheridan, of Gen- 
eral M*Cook's But hardly had these divisions taken 
their places in line, when the rebel fire, which had 
slackened, burst out in immense volleys upon the centre. 
This lasted about twenty minutes, and then Van Cleve, 
on Thomas's right, was seen to give way, but in tolerable 


F 


i 


i 
Fs 
Hit 


and wounded are not very large. 
OCCUPATION OF LITTLE BOCK. 
The dispatch has been received at the head- 
quarters of the army at W: : 
DISPATCH FROM GENERAL STEELE. 
Rocx, Anxansas, September 10, 1868. 


We have just entered Little Rock. The cavalry ander 
are in full 


General Davidson is 


retreat South. 


SURPRISE OF OUR MEN. 


who 


FOREIGN NEWS. | 


ENGLAND. 
THE REBEL RAMS TO SE DETAINED. 


Ww 


ground covered with killed. When aight Mil this bate 4 
are not yet 
General Thomas (Mondxy forenoon) that the 
ed. Of the sick hod bean 
reer most plian for basest umber of prisoners taken hard- . 
the ort to the Medical Director, Washington, for duty witi ly surpass two thousand, besides the wounded, of whom 
purposes, an subsequen sport to the Medical Director, VW ashing, not more than one thousand could have fallen into their 
most shameless abettor of bloody war upon the hands. Of rebel prisoners we have sent thirteen hundred 
Union. Mr, Hawthorne should be anxious to de- 
~~ killing of all the horses. 
geon-General R. C. Woon, at St. Low issow General 
Assistant Surgeons M. H. and J. C. Norzon, thee vetired to Rossville cn Guntay sight 
| U. & Volunteers, to report to Major-General Rosnorans, General Rosecrans had issued orders for all his troope to ; 
: and by letter to Assistant Surgeon-General R. C. Woop, be concentrated with the forces at Chattanooga. 
at St. Louis, Missouri. In the last two assaults our troops fought with bayon- : 
U. 8. Vv: to to Tho latest information that has reached this city is.» 
September that his to wes pe General Resscrons weil 
lished, in which the ex-President assures his ex- aight. ; 
Secretary that the North would support his rebel- Br the 
Mr. Hawthorne owes it to himself—to every | to Assistant oD, at night. 
friend of his who loves liberty and man—to his | Missouri. were thet thé 7 
Surgeon Epwarp Sarrrzn, U. & Volunteers, now on | plating a demonstration.on another part of our line last | 
lay to Surgeon W. 8. Kina, U. & Army, Medical | ery FIGHT AT CULPRFPER. 
Jems ©, bes been Gctached fram Court-House, The Union forces were under the 
' Commander command of General Pleasanton, with Generals Buford, 
nnn the command of the Metacomet and ordered to the com- Kilpatrick, and as division commanders. The gal- 
ARMY AND NAVY ITEMS. Commander T. G. Const has been detached from the peel sa te The rebels were under the com- ; 
Naval Academy and ordered on ordnance duty in the | mand of General Stuart, and the rebel accounts of the 
oll of Philadelphia Navy-yard. fight acknowledge the loss of the three pieces of artillery 
which been pursued with that Commander DonaLp M‘N. Farnrax has been ordered the Cul- 
exorable industry which is ome of his main characteristics. | to the Naval Academy as commandant of midshipmen. tien 
He is at his head-quarters every morning at nine, and -re- Lseutenant-Commander P. Lowzy has been ordered to 
mains at work until four in the afternoon, when he re- | the command of the Metacomet. drive out, Gnd the several 
bors are again resumed af eight in the evening, and con- path, of our Feeds but General Kilpat- 
tinues without intermission until the last item the day's district of Pennsylvania; has dismissed. a cavalry regiment, and be- 
work is disposed of—often not ceasing until the “wee General Burnetps, the Washington Republican says, | ing assisted by A yedrove the rebels back 
sma’ hours” after midnight. tendered his resignation not om account of aay personal of coventeen The 
zamMtn F. Burtzr will enter immediate! to his pri- | head-quarters of the Union generals were also 
| General en y Ha finished his 
of the | vats he might'he velieved The Pract ating | — 
the of tho errived’ at Philadelphia trons For t Franklin to mouth of the) 
Among the casualties in the recent battle of Chattanooga They rebels, proved unsuccessful. On 
refused to be exchanged, took the oath of allegiance, and for the of the 
joined the Union service. the > 
y 
Lieutenant Jowzs, of Company A, Tenth Indiana regi- | *ription for $20. 
Rast, 00 He of the toate, when the suddenly epened 6 torrihe 
a will be accompanied by General Torren of the Engineer in which were aided by a fleet of three cotton- 
Corps. 
Colonel (Dem.) to General 8 
army to canvass the votes of the soldiers. He has also ar- 
Captain Szartes, Assistant Adjutant-General of SraRx- water 
WEATHEW'S brigade, killéd. The rebel ram arrived in Philadelphia last 
week, in tow of the United States steam-frigate Powhatan. al 
Quarter-master-General Mzies departed last week on The Atlanta will be fitted up for sea in such manner as | struck 
his i tour through the severai military de 
nspection tour part- | may seem best to the naval authorities. ing a fate to 2. 
| ments. Colonel Tuomas, of Philadelphia, is A commander, made « heroic but ) 3 
the matter hopeless, he loaded his a 
| young officer recently released! from the Libby prion | cracking the in end 
in Richmond, furnishes the following information in rela- pees tantly to withdraw, unable to cope singly with the enemy. : 
| tion to Captain SawrER and Fixx, who were condemned a the vessels’ crews, we lost as prisoners 98 | 
to death by Jurr Davis: who were as The aumbers kilied 
Captains Sawrzs and Fryrmn, it will be remembered, 
have been condemned to death in retaliation for the ex- | 
ecution by General Burnsrpsz of two rebel officers caught | tS, 
recruiting within his lines. The Richmond mob demand- | be 
ed the death of these brave and patriotic men, but the au- | . 
and Lzs, held by us at Fortress Monroe. Captains Saw- Sad 
YER and Finn are confined in a sort of cage or bin parti- & 
tioned off from the cellar of the building. Measured by 
the eye, it appeared not larger than six feet by eight. The 4 
only light and air are admitted through a hole near the BEGINNING OF THE FIGHT. ; 
ceiling, about a foot square, through which also the food is Po 
; . passed down twice a day. This den is damp, dark, and 
| most shockingly filthy; and the unfortunate victims of 
y y: e plan seems since r cowardly September says: O ee Lieutenant-Coioo , 
tormentors dared not shoot or hang them, to torture their Cayes, with men of the One undredth Ohio regi- 
The court of demanded by Colonel Davis, of the After fighting gallantly for two hours, our forees, losing 4 
Tweifth to tm at heavily in killed and wounded, were compelled to surren- 
This inquisition thus far fails to adduce aay avidiens de- der to overpowering nunabers, on 
re Davis's character as a brave and use- him, CHARLESTON. 
| . The reinforcements were then sent to Jatest dates General Gilmore very busy mount 
Commander Rezp Worpsn has been ordered to the | 224 M‘Cook’s whole corps, which was on the right and as ingot on the of Morris Inlana for the t 
Navy-yard at Philadelphia. a reserve in the centre, was sent to his assistance. Gen- mbaniing end, althongh Bott 
| _ Lieutenant-Commander R. V. Soorr is detdched from | $ra! Wood, of Orittenden’s corps, and Van Cleve, who held Sumter was still held by the rebola, the slege was progrese- es 
| the South Atlantic Blockading squadron, sick, and wait- | front centre. were also Se the | ing favorably, Gilmore bas an 
ing orders. congratalatory order to is troops, and a copy ie de 
avy-yard at Philadelphia and ordered to the com- the of the 15th of ane of the 
| mand of the Galena. rebel on Send pane 
son was con- 
The many friends of Major R. J. Fars will be pleased SS. i a 
n General Srowseman’s to rear of Lzx's 
~ | disorder. Those of Negiey and Van Cleve were thrown 
ordered on General Hlatou's Staff at | ito confusion, but soon raltied and held their the 
ont where | on the left and the second on the right of Thomas's 
his duties ane mately the of young officers. corps. Davis and Sheridan, late in the day, succeeded in . 
A letter from Cairo says: Some changes have taken rallying about eight thousand of their forces, and joined . 
ntry, post A. Generai Thomas, cut Tight, 
B. Burorp, who is ordered to Helena. brought his division into position for independent fight- rebels and their eympethivers in England. es | 
Ga. ing, his line assuming the ae e along the FRANCE. 
eral Montoomekry, is Acting Adjutant-General | crest of a wooded ridge. 
to Colonel Lryom. from Rossville, with a division of General M ) THE NEW MEXIC “a 
PS Captain T. C. WzaTyaxp goes with General Buroxp as | General Steadman’s division, and with these forces firmly Three metnbers of the Mi 
ee Sees Aare Lieutenant Coorer, his | maintained the fight until after dark. to tender the crown to the 
camp, wil seo goto Helena with General Buroun. | Our troops were as immovable as the soaks they stood | Paris,” fre 
They start to-day. on. enemy repeatedly hurled against dense | = 
Colonel Janus K. Twenty-fourth Missouri, is com- columns which had routed Davis and Sheridan fn the par 
dared te, morning; but every onset was repulsed with dreadful of the 
dered to St. Louis to the court-martial there. slaughter. Falling first on one and then om the other | Sir i 0th stisuiated for two 6t 
Thirey second lowa, is commanding at unanimous ‘to bim: from the’. 
Island No. 10, in place of Captain Gorpon, relieved to ac- them. General Thomas seemed to have ev- | on moral , 7 
the responsi Ganeral Granger, hla a torn by bullet, roe ie 
ble position on General Guawr’s Staff of Provost Marshal us thickest. division com- Ann's ‘Ag 
of the Tennessee, started yesterday for mander bore and ameng them Gener- 
Vicksburg to assume the duties of the post. He has been | als Turchem, Hazes, aa especially distinguished Secretary Seward"s recent : 
| abd, geal What | with the ho official journsls of Paris, the 
a eman. t way paper. 
Kann, the present occupant the Provost Mar- Sack gain ho ed horny she under the axthle of the London to which 
| shalship, is to do has not transpired. He will probably vo orming his one line, made them and condemned, side by side with it. a 
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CHARLESTON. 


‘We continue in this 
number our series of il- 


‘lustrations of General 
Gilmore’s campaign be- 


fore Charleston, from 
sketches by our special 
artist, Mr. T. R. Davis. 
Mr. Davis writes : 

‘““REPULSE AT GREGG. 
HEAD-QUARTERS, MORRIS 

Istanpv, Sept. 15, 1863. 

attempt to cap- 
ture Battery Gregg by 
boat attack, though a 
failure, hastened, with- 
out doubt, the congé tak- 
en by the rebels of Mor- 
ris Island on the night 
of the 6th ult. 

‘‘ This I premise, that 
the real importance of 
the event may be more 
perfectly understood, 
and the daring exhibited 
in the attempt, though 
unsuccessful, may be 
more thoroughly appre- 
ciated. 

“The scene upon the 
beach when, just at twi- 
light, the boats that 
were to bear our gallant 
men upon their danger- 
ous mission were being 
transported upon wagons 
to a point from whence 
a successful starting 
could be accomplished 
was fali of suggestion. 
Would be success- 
ful; or would the same 
boats be on the morrow 
shattered wrecks, each 
splinter stained with 
blood, telling of the sac- 
rifice freely offered for 
our country’s Union ? 

‘Yhen waiting with 
more than eager eve and 
breathless anxiety stood 
to their guns the brave 
men, who watched from 
the different batteries for 
the fitst fash that would 
tell of a successful land- 
ing, or ihe discovery by 
an alert foe. 

Could we lave cap- 
tured Battery Gregg a 
few more of the ‘ Tchiv- 
ulree’ would now be at 
Hilton Head, awaiting 
their transportation to 
the land of ‘ Uncul- 
psalm.’ 

** MOULTRIE, 

‘The sketch of Fort 
Moultrie and the bat- 
teries upon Sullivan’s 
Island gives the scene 
which was witnessed by 
the sturdy Jack Tars 
who mann-d our iren- 
clads in their last attack 
upon these works, and 
which was hailed by 
them with cheer after 
cheer. 

** The Weehawken had 
just grounded upon a 
shoal near Morris Isl- 
and, and the concentra- 
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THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON—SOLDIERS EXPLODING TORPEDOES BY THROWING PIECES OF SHELL ON THEM FROM THE SAPS. 
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MOULTRIE.—[From 4 sr Mz. Tuxopoge R, Davis] - 


ted fire of the rebel bat- 
teries was being hurled 
against her, when, by 
_@ fortunate accident, a 
shell from one of her 

r guns blew up 


the magazine of Fort - 


Moultrie. Just at this 


“THE HEAD OF THE 
SAP AGAINST WAGNER. 

‘* Words seem to fail 
me as I pen the account 
of this scene. The Gen- 
eral had said, ‘ The head 


of the sap must bein the 


ditch of Wagner ere 
morning, that our men 
may enter and carry the 
fort from it.’ The des- 
perate labor of long 
weeks was nearly end- 
ed. Foot by foot our flag, 
advanced by its sturdy 
bearer, neared the rebel 
strong-hold. A brilliant 
glare from the calcium 
light, flooding Wagner, 
‘gave us the advantage 
of seeing without being 
seen. Just as the ‘sap 
roller,’ a huge ‘gabion’ 
(or basket) filled with 
‘fascines’ (bundles of 
fagots), had reached the 
_ditch, a deserter came 
to us telling of the rebel 
flight. 

‘““A word may here 
be said of the splendid 
work performed in these. 
saps by engineer officers. 
Lieut. M‘Guire, after 
finishing the labor as- 
signed to him upon the 
Left Batteries, was put 
upon the work of the sap, 
and the exceeding abili- 
ty and gallantry dis- 
played by him will not 
soon be forgotten by 
those who took part in 
the capture of Morris 
Island. “He is now in- 
trusted with the import- 
ant work of rendering 
Battery Gregg all that a 
sand-work can be, and 
a sore place for the 
Charlestonians to look 
upon, as they are soon to 
discover. Captains Siess 
and Walker,.too, are in 
every way worthy of the 
public’s commendation. 

“REBEL TORPRDOES. 


‘In traveling through 
the saps one often enjoys 


ner, I heard ip @ sap 
near some of the boys 
calling, *That’s going to 
hit it; look, owt; boys!’ 
and the next moment 
an explosion that shook 
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the ground for yards around. Reaching the spot 
from whence came the noise, I found a number of 
the ‘ braves’ tossing into the air vig pieces of shell 
—to drop, if possible, upon the rebels—of the half- 
ied torpedoes. 
re Now ad then one would strike the mark, and 
the roars of laughter that greeted the explosion told 
of the manner in which it was appreciated by the 
boys.” 
On page 628 we reproduce a sketch, by Surgeon 
Robinson, of the One Hundred and Fourth Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, representing 
PIECE OF THE CHAIN 


used by the rebels to obstruct the entrance to 
Charleston Harbor. A few links got broken some- 
how, the other day, and came ashore on one of the 
islands, where it was found by our men. It con- 
sists of bars of railroad iron, connected by shorter 
links about eighteen inches in length. Around 
each bar of iron are fastened heavy pine logs, 
squared, and bound together with heavy straps of 
iron. This chain the navy has yet to overcome. 


A WHISPER. 


THERE was never a day so sad and long 
But it wore at length to even-song; 

There was never a life so full of grief | 
But death came at last to its relief. 


There was never a soul so wholly sad 
But it found some moment to be glad; 
There was never a heart sc .full of care 
But it had one hope to cheat despair. 


‘There was never a winter dark and drear 
But changed to spring in the early year; 
There was never a summer, welladay! 

But it sloped through autumn to decay. 


WAITING FOR THE TIDE. 


EvER so many years ago, when the few people 
who wrote letters were still hardly used to dating 
their compositions with “‘ 18—” instead of ‘‘17—,”’ 
there lived, at the flourishing sea-port town of Fil- 
by, in Yorkshire, one Jonathan Gale. Mr. Gale 
was employed in one of the seven dock-yards that 
Filby then maintained, or that then maintained 
. Filby, and was emitently well-to-do and respect- 
able. At the timejof this narrative Mr. Gale must 
be supposed to have prospered in this life for some 
forty years, and to lave been married somewhere 
about half that time. Such a hypothesis is nec- 
essary in order that/there may be no difficulties in . 
the way of introducing Miss Patience Gale, Jona- 
than’s daughter, as a bright, lovable, English girl 
of seventeen. 

Of the many ships ‘‘ of Filby” one good brig was 
the property of Master Henry Harborough, a kind- 
ly and prudent seaman. ‘The skipper of the Ca- 
milla brig could not have been more than ten years 
younger than Mr. Jonathan Gale; but for all that 
he had won the heart, and a promise of the hand, 
of Patience. Patience was one of those natures 
who love to cling to something stoutly set. The 
quiet earnestness and unobtrusive self-reliance of 
her friend outweighed the more boisteious attrac- 
tions of a score of younger wooers. Besides, cer- 
tain whaling adventures in the South Seas had 
made Harborough somewhat of a hero. A hero 
with a frank fearless face, strong and tender, and 
withal steady and sober, is no bad match for any 
girl, though he be forty instead of thirty. We 
have high authority for believing that in the 
spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love. It can not be unreasonable to 
‘ hold that the same phenomenon may be observed 
in a young woman. 

Let none, therefore, deem it an exaggerated im- 
possibility that the afore-mentioned Henry and 
Patience should be described as meeting in the 
ruins of the old abbey of Filby, on an evening in 
the May of 18—, to discuss their matrimonial pros- 
pects. Let none, however, imagine, from the men- 
tion of a meeting in a ruin, that the alliance un- 
der consideration 'was in the least degree clandes- 
tine. Henry and Patience had walked boldly forth 
from the parlor of Mr. and Mrs. Gale, with the full 
consent and approbation of that worthy couple. 
So far from Jonathan’s beitig a too stern parent, he 
was possibly too lax. Nevertheless in one matter 
he was stern, or firm, or obstinate. Patience Gale 
should never be Patience Harborough, with his 
willing blessing, until Henry, the bridegroom, 
should be able to show fifteen hundred guineas side 
by side with the dowry he intended for his daugh- 
ter 


These fifteen hundred guineas formed one sub- 
ject of the lovers’ talk in the rained abbey. As 
yet their existence was only a possibility. Henry 
did not despair of acquiring them ; but he was of 
opinion that their acquisition would be easier if 
he were cheered in his work by the smiles of a 
wife. Patience by no means disagreed with him. 
But her father was immovable. Harborough must 
make more than one other voyage en garcon ; and 
this was the eve of his departure. The moon, and 
the ruin, and the far sea make up a fine set scene 
for a parting lovers’ dialogue. The reader may fill 
it up at his or her pleasure, only remembering that 
Henry and Patience really and honestly cared a 
great deal for one another. 

_ “Patience,” said her lover, pointing over the 
rippling sea, marked with a long tapering stripe 
of moonshine, ‘‘it looks very bright and kind. It 
will bring me back to you.” 

At last it was time to 
lady to her father’s 

Good-by, Henry.” 

‘* God bless you, my girl.” 

A close quick embrace and a 
Captain Harborough was off-to 
milla was bound for the South 

Patience 


smothered sob, and 
his boat. The Ca- 
Seas again. -Wi 

at home the days and the nights then 


~ 


| the date of his letter. 


| I come to you. 


slowly by. Her thoughts were in the Pacific. 
When the wind howled over Filby, she trembled 
for the Camilla. When the sun shone down on a 
calm sea, she remembered that there were storms 
elsewhere. Still she did her duties without com- 
plaint. And she was not without consolation. Her 
father fell ill, and grew peevish and fretful. But 
an old uncle of Harborough’s died, and left the 
captain two thousand pounds. At first old Gale 
declared that this should make no difference in the 
sum to be earned; but he was induced at last to 
say that, as far as he was concerned, the wedding 
might take place on the day after Harborough’s 
return. 

So Patience worked and waited. She was gen- 
tle to her cross-grained father. She was the kind- 
ly friend of scores of the poor. She prayed at 
church. And she sat a great many more hours 
than was necessary with a black profile portrait 
of her absent friend, which hardly did him justice, 
Icebergs, French cruisers, whales, South-Sea Isl- 
anders, filled her heart with a thousand terrors. 
So nine months went by. Then came a letter, 
Harborough had prospered, and was unscathed, 
So far from the French having been a cause of loss 
to him, they had been a gain. He had encounter- 
ed a privateer, and encoyntered her successfully. 
He should sail homeward within three months of 
** And being sure of your 
true love, I hope and pray you will be safe when 
The very day after we are home 
again, Patience, I shall claim you as my wife. 
Good-by, dearest. Mark Elling, of the City of 
York, carries this for me. So no more from yours 
till deathh H. Harsoroveu.”’ These precious 
lines of great round-hand writing shared the atten- 
tions of Miss Gale with the black profile and sey- 
eral other letters from the same writer. 

The paper grew worn with perpetual fingering. 
But Patience had now an occupation immediately 
connected with her hero. 
married t@®*him in three months she must be prop- 
erly supplied with raiment and household linen. 
So mother and daughter toiled diligently at the 
fashioning of garments which, were they wor 
nowadays, would at once mark the owners as can- 
didates for Colney Hatch. And when Patience 
was busy neither with her outfit nor with her poor 
pensioners, she would wander forth with the escort 
of her diminutive maid, and indulge in fond retro- 
spect and anticipation under the suggestive shai- 
ow. of the abbey ruin. The light that streamed 
\hrough the narrow openings of the long lancet 
1. indows seemed to figure to her the hope that lit 
he ‘ own dull life. And as she gazed over the far 
sea she thought again and again of her lover’s words 
uttered on that very spot: “ It will bring me back 
to you.”’ 

She had perfect faith that these words would be 
fulfilled. 

At last the time arrived when the Camilla might 
be daily expected home. Every thing was ready 
for the wedding. . Patience was of opinion that it 
would be unnecessary for her Henry to go to sea 
again. His little property would go far to main- 
tain them; and he could no doubt obtain occupa- 
tion in the dock-yards, There was a very charm- 
ing litth house just vacated that she was confident 
would exactly suit such a couple as that of whiich 
she hoped soon to constitute the better half. Of 
course Captain Harry would agree with her. On 
that point she never felt any doubt. Of course 
the statement of that person that he should claim 
his ‘‘ wife’ on the day of his arrival was an ama- 
tory exaggeration. Sundry forms, as well ecclesi- 
astical as civil, must be complied with. But the 
day was to be postponed for as short a time as pos- 
sible. So Patience had every hope that before the 
lapse of a month, at most, she would be a happy 
bride. 

Her visits to her point of observation at the 
abbey now became more frequent. Every speck 
that broke the line of the horizon was watched 
with the intensest interest. At last the long 
watch was rewarded. On a sunny afternoon in 
June a brig was descried making for Filby, which 
knowing ones declared to be the Camilla. Pa- 
tience watched it—I beg pardon—watched her 
growing and growing, her white sails scarcely 
bowed by the gentle summer breeze. Patience 
did not wish to exhibit before the loungers of the 
hill-top the excitement which she could not re- 
press. From the roof of her father’s house she 
could see the advancing brig. Thither she re- 
paired in company with an old telescope of her 
father’s, and glued her eyes on the sea. The 
Camilla sailed on till she was within some mile 
and a half of the shore. The sheets of canvas 
suddenly rose in thick folds. The brig hove-to 
under—but perhaps Patience was not learned in 
the terminology of rigging; it is her emotions 
which are being described; there is therefore no 
obligation that the technical details of the heave- 


,to should be given. But let none think this 


omission is the result of the author’s ignorance. 
Of course not. Well, the Camilla hove-to. There 
was great signaling between the brig and the 
shore. Dates were given. The state of the tide 
was told. It may be presumed that Harborough 
should have known that on such a day he could 
not enter Filby harbor at such an hour. But it 
may also be presumed that he was anxious to hear 
news of folks at home as soon as possible. The 
peace of Patience’s mind did not depend only on 
the signal of ‘‘ All Well.” By the help of the big 
telescope she could distinctly see her Henry com- 
manding on his deck. His tall stalwart figure 
was easily distinguished among the rest; and if 
only Miss Gale had been as severely educated as 
are many of the young ladies of the present day, 
she might have quoted : 
Efoxos ’Apyelwy xeadty re xal sbptas Guous. 

Not that it would have added to her happiness. 
That was now supreme. There was Henry, safe 


and sound. The good girl thanked God for this 
mercy vouchsafed to her, and a joyful tear im- 
peded the use of the glass. But what was this? 
The canvas curtains were dropping again, and 


filling 


with the lazy wind. The tide would not 


If she was going to be. 


} numbed her limbs. Then she went to the door of 


allow of the Camilla’s coming into Filby till the 
next morning. Patience liked her friend all the 
better because he would not leave his ship and his 
men, even for her. Still, she had half-expected to | 
see a boat put off from the brig; she had thought 
that she might hold her treasure in her arms that 
very day. It would be more tantalizing to wait 
those eight or ten hours than it had been to wait 
long months. To see him, and see him sail out of 
her sight! For the Camilla was moving seaward. 
It was evident that she was going to stand off for 
the night. Smaller and smaller grew the moving 
figures on the deck. Then there was nothing to be 
seen but hull and sail, The sun set behind the 
hills, The Camilla was nothing but a darker 
shadow against the dark bank of eastern clouds. 
Patience came down into the house. 
‘‘ Mother, dear, I think I shall go to bed. I 
must be up very early, you know. They can be 
in by six o’clock ; and I should like to watch them 
from the down.” 
So the happy girl shut herself up with her 
thoughts—that night the pleasantest possible com- 
panions. The profile portrait met with little at- 
tention. The image suggested by the telescope 
was far more satisfactory. The letters were 
turned over once again, and confided to their rest- 
ing-place with a happy kiss. Of course Patience 
could not sleep. She lay in a dreamy reverie, her 
thoughts wandering backward and forward between 
that brig at sea and the outlines and the noises of 
her room and the night. The rumble of each rare 
vehicle seemed very loud. The cries of reveling 
sailors seemed shriller than on other nights. The 
sea surely sounded more harshly than it did an 
hour ago. The low grating murmur of the calm 
seemed to have given place to the quicker, angrier 
noise of taller breakers. And hark! What was 
that? The shutter, too loosely fastened back to 
the wall, banged suddenly on the window-post 
and shook the little panes. The wind was rising. 
But it was bardly likely to be much. It was so 
still at sunset. And perhaps it would bring in the 
Camilla all the more quickly. Patience dozed. 
She was unconscious for an hour and a half or two 
hours, and then was roused again. There was 
more noise now. The wind was shrieking up the 
street, and the roar of the sea was deep and loud. 
The girl sprung from her bed and looked from the 
window. The night was very dark. The roaring 

$f the gale was enough to drown every sound of 
passers-by. But the street was deserted; more 
deserted than the streets of a sea-port usually are, 
even in the dead of night. The men of Filby were 
all down at the port. 

Patience grew very white. A strange terror 


her parents’ room, and, as she walked ;;-itly in, 
she said : 
** Mother, do you hear the wind ?” 
“Hush! my child; don’t wake your father. 
I hear. We must be still and wait. dear. Let 
us hope the best. Is it very wild outsice ?” 
Mother, I am going out ; I shall—” 
**Out, child? you can not! You must—” 
‘*No, mother, I can not wait. Hark! Peggy 
can go with me to the port. I must see and hear 
for myself.” 
Mrs. Gale rose from her bed and tried her best 
to move her daughter’s will. But a weird resolu- 
tion had set the lines of that gentle face. It was 
very white, and very sad, but very firm. The 
two girls went bravely down to the port; it was 
“dark; a thin rain hissed along with the gale. Fish- 
ermen, sailors, dockyardmen, and many less pro- 
fessional inhabitants, were grouped along the 
quays. Nor were women wanting to the crowd; 
but their wan and tearful faces told of something 
more than curiosity as the motive of their coming. 
What was the latest news? Two fishing-boats 
had gone to pieces on the rocks; one had just got 
across the bar; it was about three o’clock; the 
dawn would soon be breaking. Had any thing 
been heard of the Camilla? Nothing. The men 
looked on Patience with a tender and respectful in- 
terest. More than one knew why she was out on 
that angry night. The morning light spread over 
the east, and the fury of the storm abated. When 
the sun rose over the horizon, it seemed to strug- 
gle to burst the black bank of clouds. Wider and 
wider grew the clefts of blue. At five o’clock the 
scene was one of the fairest that is to be beheld 
any where—a storm dying in sunshine. Great 
piles of white clouds, thick, massive, and of ever- 
. shifting shape, rolled over the heaven. Nearer 
the horizon the same mighty mountains of vapor 
rested in darker groups. The waves that had 
loomed so threatening in the darkness now seem- 
ed the very personification of strong, joyous life. 
They swelled up tall and bulky before the wind, 
their green summits gladly housing the sunlight. 
At the top of their triumphant rise they broke into 
a thousand columns of foam and spray, tossing 
their glittering drops high into the clear air. All 
over their surface great circling lines of floating 
foam marked the commotions that raged below. 
And ever and anon it seemed as though the cours- 
ing waves lost the order of their flying march; 
they jostled one another; and then the crash of 
force and force, and the roar with which each wa- 
ter-mountain strove to overtop his neighbor was 
glorious to hear and see. On they surged in swift 
succession to the shore, some soaking the crags for 
maany yards above the beach; some trying hard 
. to rend the plank of the jetty from its huge cramps, 
and force it upward. All nature. seem to shake 
with boisterous laughter. Of what account in the 
face of such a scene of life were the half-dozen 
corpses from the fishing boats broken in the bay ? 
Or the dull, stupefying misery of one young girl ? 

For where was the Camilla? The Camilla was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Patience had watched the dawn of day and the 
sinking of the tempest. She stood on the port 
stiff and cold, and watched fot four weary hours. 
Rough men, who knew her father and herself, stood 
round her as a little body-guard, kindly and sea- 
sonably offering such comfort as they could. There 


was danger, no doubt; but there was hope. Har- 


borough was a skillful seaman. It was by no 
means impossible for him to have kept his vessel 
clear of the shore. The Camilla was perhaps quite 
safe. Patience looked up with listless, uninter- 
ested eyes. Something at her heart told her that 
the Camilla was lost. She did not know. There 
wus no certainty. But she dared not hope. 

The hours wore on, and Patience was induced 
to go home. It was now eight o'clock. Not a 
ship was to be seen at sea. The Camilla must be 
either safe, or lost out of the reach of the Filby sea- 
men. | 

While Mrs. Gale was lovingly tending her poor 
child—tending her with comfort both physical and 
mental—three men passed the parlor window and 
stopped before the Gales’s door. 

“Mother, they are come to say Le’s dead.” 

‘* Nay, child, we don’t —— that. Don’t think 
the worst.” 

The mother went out to speak to the strangers. 
One of them was a farmer from a village some four 
miles from FiJby. The other two were Filby men. 
Patience was not far wrong., The Camilla had 


crew. and dangerous. 
The brig went to pieces before any communication 
could be established between her and the shore. 
The old yeoman’s eyes showed two big tears as he 
narrated the scene of desolation when the morning 
broke. 

‘‘When a knew ’t were t’ Camilla, a coomed to 
t’ Master Gale. A knew t’ lass and skipper i’ yon—” 
But here he fairly broke down ; for out of the door- 
way of the inner room the white face of Patience 
glared with a fixed gaze of piteous intensity. | 

‘¢ Mother, Iam going to Rilcar. Master Kirby, 
will you take me back with you?” 

The old man shook his gray head 

Nowt can coom on’t noo.” 

‘¢But I must go. I must see where he was — 
killed. Perhaps they will find—” She shudder- 
ed, and, with little opposition from her parent, set 
off for the scene of the wreck. 

The little cart rolled roughly over the road... 
Patience sat very still, her eyes fixed straight be- 
fore her. Her conductor knew better than to trou- 
ble her with a word of pity or encouragement. 

ey traveled in silence. | 

At last the scene of the wreck was reached. 
The tide was high, and the surf curled over the 
crags almost at the foot of the steep cliffs. Many 
yards to seaward the brig had struck and gone to 
pieces. Riven timbers were still seen floating on 
the surface. All that remained together of the 
ill-fated vessel was hidden under the waters of the 


sea. 

Little knots of the country folk and strangers 
from Filby were gathered here and there on the 
narrow ledge of rock below the down, that the sea 
had not yet covered. They pointed every where, 
and then with strange significance to a fisherman’s 
hut hard by. There were laid the battered rem- 
nants of what had once been men. Seven bodies 
had as yet been washed on shore. Patience did 
not even ask if that of her betrothed were there. 


| She still gazed wistfully out to sea. For, like the 


plaintive refrain that runs through some melody 
in a minor key, one sentence sounded and sounded 
againinherears. ‘It will bring me back to you.” 
will bring me back to you.” 

Presently all heads were turned in one direction. 
A dark something was seen among the coming 
surf. The something came nearer and nearer— 
now rolled high above the waves, now sucked back 
again into the hissing water; tossed at last on a 
shelving stone. They met at last, after so many 
months of separation, those two faithful lovers. 
The sea had not violated the pledge taken in its 
name. It brought the bridegroom back to his mis- 
tress. Bruised and bloody, the crisp hair dank an: 
matted over the forehead, the frank eyes dimmed 
forever, that face was once more shown to her who 
loved it best. 8 

Patience looked upon it very calmly. She fol- 
lowed the men who bore the body reverently out 
of the reach of the “cruel crawling foam.” She 
looked, and that was all. If only she could have 
wept! But that was impossible. Old Kirby led 
her to his cart. He would have conducted her 
through the village to his kindly wife to be com- 
forted with loving sympathy, but the sorrowful 
girl pointed so steadfastly toward home that he did 
not like to offer the smallest opposition. 

Patience went home, fell into her mother’s arms, 
and then at last burst into a long passion of tears. 


The story is done. The most melancholy part 
of it is that, in substance, it is but a simple record 
of facts. 

The story is done; or rather, we should say the 
incident: of the story is done. Good orthodox 
novels always leave their hero and heroine on the 
point of setting out on their wedding tour. In 
this sad tale there is no such event with the details 
of which to weave a peroration. And perhaps the 
most useful part of this true story is the end come 
to by the principal character. It is no end invent- 
ed to point a moral. It is what really happened to 
the real Patience. 

She went home. She wept. She did not die. 
She did not go mad. She did not become another 
man’s mistress before the end of six months. She - 
never married ; but she did not live a peevish and . 
useless old maid. 

As long as her parents lived she nursed them 
patiently and assiduously. When they were laid 
not far from Henry Harborough in the grave-yard 
attached to the old abbey, she was not left all 
alone. Certain cousins of her own, and certain 
nephews and nieces of the dead sailor, had a tender 
interest in ‘‘ Aunt Patience.” 

Loving and loved by poor and rich alike ; never 


-merry, but always cheerful; Patience Gale was 


Patience Gale to the day of her death. 

Strangers who saw a grave elderly woman wan- 
dering alone and apparently purposeless and dream- 
ing round the ruins of Filby Abbey, fancied that 


| 
| gone ashore on the rocks close this neighboring 
aif village. The cottagers were some unwilling and 
| a all unable to be of any material service to the 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. | 


- written on every wave of the shifting sea. 
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poor lady was a little wrong in her head. They 


who had heard her story knew far otherwise. 


Patience was still thinking of the old words 
It will 
bring him back tome. So often did she gaze and 
think that the great deep seemed an image of a 
Great Love, deep and infinite, a Love on which she 
trusted she was being borne up, a Love which in 


aher firm faith she believed would one day bring 


back—not dead, but alive—all that she had loved 


'HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
fa LErTER from Gilmore's gallant army contains the fol- 


We had just ca Morris I and I think that 
ver did the fee of hilarity tor bees a quickly- 


more thoroughly pervade a mass 


men shouting, singing, happy. The sturdy 
ack Tars, in quest of adventure or abandoned ‘‘ loot,” 
Going and saying as only they can when thoroughly buoy- 
t in spirit, came upon the subject of my yarn. 
A bronzed blue-jacket had captured a mule, not 
without *ifficulty, mounted it, pe himself as near the 
animal's tai: as there was a shadow of a chance—the mule 
objecting in every known way of a mule, and in some ways 
then unexhibited. 
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sit more amidships,” said Hardy, the first en- 
the Weehawken, ** and you'll ride 
** Captain,” quoth old peg this is the first craft that 

command of, an itis a a pity if I can’t stay 


I was ever in 


on the 


A lady, who was very modest and 


marria 
pretty reely 
most imagined she 


Laugh at no man for his pug nose; you can never tell 
’ what will turn up. 


Wo weadar if any body tag wes 
dropped. 
O'Brien sald to Horne Tooke, on the hustings, «So I 


understand have all the 


Mia Brown, have bo how ttl fortunes, a single one. Turning corner shortly after, however. 
tars Ag brunette. Just giveme your | the omnibus was upset; “and then,” said he, “I found 
how sudden you are!” them all out.” 
_ EPITAPH ON A MR. MORE. A Quaker, upon being asked why he did not venture to 
, More, and no more than he; go to an election, at w the were very riot- 
Why, one More and no more may well lie here alone; do not see why I endanger my own poll fo Boned | 
But here lies one More, and that’s more than one. another man’s.” 


and submissive 
friend to use her tongue 
There was a time when I al- 
none,” “ Yes,” 
band, with a sigh, “* but it’s very long since.” 


said the h 


you 


Waat DAVID MIGHT HAVE DONS 9TLAND.—A Scotch 
tom the aid my baste, All men 


us- | Older. 


te ovary telly Gelng 06 the 


ever gave to beggars the street. 

“If I knew where your Honor lived,” quickly rors 

the woman, your house, and 
I shouldn't interfere with 


London with 


? 


madam 4 may ‘ 
my lad,”’ she replied, th ve to tothe ood of thelr | 

A windy orator once got up pr t+ after much 

consideration 


have 


0 in the st 
out to seek m my fortune, nd her 
seize hold of the first thing that turned up.” 


A lady who prided herself upon her extreme sensibility, 

ow can you ; 

the aston iahed butels- 


them alive ?” 


I remember (says a philanthropist) the case of an old 
woman at the back of Bishopsgate Street, who lived in s 
house just opposite a gully-hole; and when I questioned 
her as to the smell, she replied: ** No, Sir, there isn’t no 
smell ; there has been a deal of sickness about, and I have 
lost my son; but I am manured to it, and don’t mind it.” 


What part of speech is kissing ?—It is » conjunction. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Art two o’clock an attendant stole on tip-toe to 
the strong room, unlocked tue door and peeped 
cautiously in. Seeing the dangerous maniac 
quiet, he entered with » of Inkewarm beef 
bluntly toeat. The 
crushed one said he could notex:. ‘* You must,” 
saidthe man. ‘‘ Eat!” said Alfred ; ‘‘of what do 
ou think Iam made? Pray put it down and 
isten to me. I'll give you a hundred pow rds to 
let me out of this place; two hundred ; three.’ 
A coarse laugh greeted this pro ** You 
might as well have made it a thousand when you 
was about it.” 
‘* So I will,” said Alfred, eagerly, ‘‘ and thank 
you on my knees besides. Ah, I see you don’t 
believe I have money. I give you my honor I 
have ten thansand pounds: it was se on me 
by my grandfather, and I came of age last week.” 
‘¢ Oh that’s like enough,” said the man, care- 
lessly. ‘* Well you are green. Do you think 
them as sent you here wil] let you spend your 
money? No, your money is theirs now.” 
And he sat down with the plate on his knee 


and began to cut the meat in small pieces ; while 


his careless words entered Alfred’s heart, and 

gave him such a glimpse of sinister motives and 

dark acts to come as set him shuddering. 

Come, none o’ that,’’ said the man, suspect- 

’ Ader: he thought it was the prologue 

to some desperate act—for all a chained mad- 

man does is read upon this plan ; his terror pass- 

es for rage, his very sobs for snarls. 

* «Oh, be honest with me,” said Alfred, im- 
ploringly: ‘‘do you think it is to steal my mon- 
ey the wretch has stolen my liberty ?” 

‘* What. wretch ?” 
** My father.” 
‘‘T know nothing about it,” said the man, sul- 


_lenly: “in course there’s mostly money behind, 


when young gents like you come to be took care 
of. But you mustn’t go thinking of that, or 
you'll excite yourself again ; come, you eat your 
vittles like a Christian, and no more about it.” 
** Leave it, that is a good fellow ; and then I'll 
try and eat a little by-and-by. But my grief is 
great—oh Julia! Julia!—what shall I do?. And 
Iam not used to eat at thistime. Will you, my 


_., good fellow ?” 


*¢ Well I will, now you behave like a gentle- 
man,” said the man. 

Then Alfred coaxed him to take off the hand- 
cuffs. He refused, but ended by doing it; and 
so left him. 

Four more leaden hours rolled by, and then 
this same attendant (his name was Brown) 
brought him a cup of tea. It was welcome to 
his parched throat; he drank it, and ate a mouth- 
ful of the meat to please the man, and even asked 
for some more tea, 

At eight four keepers came into his room, 
undressed him, compelled him to make his toi- 
let, etc., before them, which put him to shame 


. — being a; gentleman—almost as much as it 


would a woman: they then hobbled him, and 


- fastened his ankles to the bed, and put his hands 


into muffiés, but did not confine his body; be- 
cause they had lost a lucrative lodger only a 
month ago, throttled at night in a strait-waist- 
coat, 

- Alfred lay in this plight and compared with 
anguish unspeakable his joyful anticipations of 
this night with the strange and cruel reality. 


wedding-night! my wedding-night!’’ he 


cried aloud, and burst into a passion of grief. 

_ By-and-by he consoled himself a little with the 
hope that he could not long be incarcerated as a 
madman, being sane; and his good wit told him 
his only chance was calmness. He would go to 
sleep and recover composure to bear his wrongs 
with dignity, and quietly baffle his enemies. 

Just as he was dropping off. ne felt something 
crawl over his face. Instinctively he made a 
violent motion to put hishands up. Both hands 
were confi he could not move them. He 
bounded, he flung, he writhed. His little per- 
secutors were quiet a moment, but the next they 
began again: in vain he rolled and writhed, and 
shuddered with loathing inexpressible. They 
crawled, they smelt, they bit. 

Manya soul these little wretches had dis- 
tracted with the very sleeplessness the mad-house 
professed to cure, not create. In conjunction 
with the opiates, the confinement, and the gloom 
of Silverton House, they had driven many a fee- 
ble mind across the line that divides the weak 
and nervous from the unsound. 

When he found there was no help, Alfred 
clenched his teeth and bore it:—‘‘ Bite on, ye 
little wretches,” he said: ‘‘ bite on, and divert 
my mind from deeper stings than yours—if you 
can 


And they did; alittle. - 

Thus passed the night in mental agony, and 
bodily irritation and disgust. At daybreak the 
feasters on his flesh retired, and utterly worn- 
out and exhausted he sank into a deep sleep. 

At half past seven the head keeper and three 
more came in, and made him dress before them. 


_ They handcuffed him, and took him down to 


. and 


breakfast in the noisy ward; set him down on a 


' little bench by the wall like a gf Sm and 


ordered a dangerous maniac to feed ‘ 

The dangerous maniac obeyed, and went and. 
sat beside Alfred with a basin of thick gruel and 
a gr.at wooden spoon. He shoveled the gruel 
down his charge’s throat mighty superciliously 
from the very first; and presently, falling into 
some favorite and absorbing train of thought, he 
fixed his eye on vacancy and handed the spoon- 
fuls over his left shoulder with such rapidity 

that it was.more like sowing 


than feeding. Alficd cried out, “‘ Quarter! I 
can’t eat so fast as that, old fellow.” 


Something in his tone struck the maniac; he 


looked at Alfred fall; Alfred looked at him in 
and smiled kindly but sadly. 
‘‘ Hallo!” cried the maniac. 
** What's up now ?”’ said a keeper, 
'*¢ Why this man is sane. As sane as [ 
At this there was a hoarse laugh 
** Saner,” persisted the maniac ; 
little qneer at times you know.” 
*¢ And no mistake, Jemmy. Now what makes 
think he is sane ?”’ 
*¢ Looked me full in the face, and smiled at 
” 


“for I am 


me. 
“Oh that is your test, is it?” 
“Yes it is. You try it on any of those mad 
beggars there and see if they can stand it.” 
+‘ Who invented gunpowder ?” said one of the 
insulted persons, looking as sly and malicious 
as a magpie going to steal. | 
Jemmy exploded directly: ‘‘I did, ye rascal, 
é liar, ye rogue, ye Baconian!” and going 
igher, and higher, and higher in this-strain, 
was very soon handcuffed with Alfred's hand- 
cuffs, and seated on Alfred’s bench and tied to 
two rings in the wall. On this his martial ar- 
dor went down to zero: “Here is treatment, 
Sir,” said he, piteously, to Alfred. ‘‘I see you 
are a gentleman; now look at this. All spite 


and jealousy ; because I invented that invaluable 


substance, which has done so much to prolong 
human life and alleviate human misery.” 

Alfred was now ordered to feed Jemmy; 
which he did: so quickly were their parts in-. 


verted. 
Directly after breakfast Alfred demanded to 
see the proprietor of the asylum. 
Answer: doesn’t live here. 
The Doctor then. | 
Oh, he has not come. | 
This monstrosity irritated Alfred. ‘‘ Well, 
then,” said he, ‘‘ whoever it is that rules this 
den of thieves, when those two are out of it.” 
‘¢T rule in Mr. Baker's absence,” said the head 
keeper, ‘‘ and I'll teach you manners, you young 
blackguard. Handcuff him.” 


In five minutes Alfred was handcuffed and _ 


flung into a padded room. 

‘‘ Stay there tili you know how to speak to 
your betters,’ said the head keeper. 

Alfred walked up and down, grinding his teeth 
with rage for five long hours. 

_Just before dinner Brown came and took him 
into a parlor, where Mrs. Archbold was seated 
writing. Brown retired. The lady finished 
what she was doing, and kept Alfred standing 
like a school-boy going to be lectured. At last 
she said, ‘‘I have sent for you to give you a 
piece of advice: it is to try and make friends 
with the attendants.” 

‘‘Me make friends with the scoundrels! I 
thirst for their lives. Oh, madam, I fear I shall 
kill somebody here 

‘“‘Foolish boy; they are too strong for you. 
Your worst enemies could wish nothing worse 
for you than that you should provoke them.” 
In saying these words she was so much more 
kind and womanl; that Alfred conceived hopes 
and burst out, ‘‘Oh, madam, you are human 
then: you seem to pity me: pray give me pen 
and paper, and let me write to my friends to get 
me out of this terrible place; do not refuse me.”’ 

Mrs. Archbold resumed her distant manner 
without apparent effort: she said nothing, but 
she biaced: writing materials before him. She 
then left the room and locked him in. 

He wrote a few hasty ardent words to Julia, 
telling her how he had been entrapped, but not a 
word about his sufferings—he was too generous 
to give her needless pain—and a line to Edward 
imploring him to come at once with a lawyer 
and an honest physician, and liberate him. 

Mrs. Archbold returned soon after, and he 
asked her if she would lend him sealing-wax: 
‘«*T dare not trust to an envelope in such a place 
as this,” said he. She lent him sealing-wax. 

‘*But how am I to post it?” said he. 

‘Easily: there is a box in the house; I will 
show you.” | 

She took him and showed him the box: he put 
his letters into it, and in the ardor of his grati- 
tude kissed her hand: she winced a little and 
said, ‘‘ Mind, this is not by my advice; I would 
never tell my friends I had been in a mad-house ; 
oh, never. I would be calm, make friends with 
the servants—they are the real masters—and 
never let a creature know where I had been.” 

‘*Oh, you don’t know my Julia,” said Alfred ; 
* she will never desert me, never think the worse 
of me because I have been entrapped illegally 


by a relation, 
lunacy doctors.” 
“What on earth has that to do with it, mad- 


, when I am as sane as you are?” 
“Tt hase thing todo withit. Mr. Baker 
could be for @ madman in 


this house without an order and two certificates ; 
but he couldn’t for confining @ sane person un- 
der an order and two certificates.” 

Alfred could not believe this, but she con- 
vinced him that it was so. 


Then he began to fear he should be imprisoned 
for years: he turned and looked at her so 
piteously, the: to him she-told him sane 


people were »ever kept in asylums now; they 


only used to be 
** How can ?” said she. ‘The London: 
ums are vi four times a year by the com- 


twice b 
the justices. We shall be inspected this week or 
can speak to the justices: 
mind and be calm; say it is a mistake; offer 
testimony; and ask either to be discharged at 


a mag vag | and the country asylums six times, 


once of to have s commission of lunacy git on 


© commissioners, and four times by 


— 


you; ten to one your friends will not face public 
proceedings: but you must begin at the founda- 
tion, by making the servants friendly—and by— 
being calm.” She then fixed her large gray eye 
on him and said, ** Now, if I let dine with 
me and the first-class patients, will you pledge 
me your honor to ‘be calm,’ and not attempt 
to escape?” Alfred hesitated at that. Hereye 
dissected his character allthetime. ‘‘I e 


said he at last, with a deep sigh. ‘* May Isit by 
you? There is something so repugnant in the 
very idea of mad people.” 


‘‘Try and remember it is their misfortune, 
not their crime,’”’ said Mrs. Archbold, just like 
school. 

She then whistled in a whisper for Brown, who 
was lurking about unseen all the time. He 
emerged and walked about with Alfred, and, by- 
and-by, looking down from a corridor, they saw 
Mrs. Archbold driving the second-class women 
before her to dinner like a flock of animals. 
Whenever one stopped to look at any thing, or 
try and gossip, the philanthropic bold went 
at her just like a shepherd’s dog at a 
sheep, caught her by the shoulders, and drove 
her squeaking headlong. 

At dinner Alfred was so fortunate as to sit 
| ite a gentleman who nodded and a 
a’ Yim all dinner with a horrible leer. He could 
not, however, enjoy this to the full for a little 
distraction at his elbow: his right-hand neigh- 
bor kept forking pieces out of his plate and 
from his own; there was 
even a tendency to gristle in the latter. Alfred 
remonstrated gently at first; the gentleman for- 
bore a minute, then recommenced; Alfred laid 
a hand very quietly on his wrist and put it back. 
Mrs. Archbold’s quick eye surprised this ges- 
ture: ‘* What is matter there?” said she. 

‘*Oh, nothing s>rious, madam,” replied Al- 
fred: ‘‘only this 
to prefer the contents of my plate to his own.” 

**Mr. Cooper!” said the Archbold, sternly. 

Cooper, the head keeper, pounced on the of- 
fender, seized him roughly by the collar, dragged 
him from the table, knocking his chair down, 
and bundled him out of the room with igno- 
miny and fracas, in spite of a remonstrance 
from Alfred, ‘‘Oh, don’t be so rough with the 
poor man.” 

Then the novice laid down his knife and fork, 
and ateno more. ‘I am grieved at my own ill- 
nature in complaining of such a trifle,” said he, 
when all was quiet. 

The company at this re- 
mark; it seemed to them a most morbid per- 
version of sensibility; for the deranged, thin- 
skinned beyond conception in their own per- 
sons, and alive to the shadow of the shade of 
@ wrong, are stoically to the woes of 


He had no resource but to walk about instead 
of lying down. | 

red broke at last: and he took his breakfast 
quietly with the first-class patients. It consist- 
ed of cool tea in small basins, instead of cups, 
and ta ns instead of tea-spoons; and 
thick slices of stale bread thinly buttered. A 
few patients had gruel or porridge instead of tea. 
After breakfast sat in the first-class pa- 
tient’s room and connted the minutes and the 
hours till Edward should come. After dinner 
he counted the hours till tea-time. Nobody 
came; and he went. to bed in such grief and 
disappointment as some men live to eighty with- 
out ever knowing. | 

But when two o’clock came next day, and no 
Edward, and no reply, then the distress of his 
soul deepened. He implored Mrs. Archbold to 
tell him what was the cause. She shook her head 
and said gravely, it was but too common; a man’s 
nearest and dearest were very apt to hold aloof 
“en him the moment he was put into an asy- 
um. 

Here an old lady put in her word. ‘Ah, 
Sir, you must not to hear from any body 
in this place. Why, I have been two years writ- 
ing and writing, and can’t get a line from my 
own daughter. To be sure she is a fine lady 
now, but it was her neglected mother that 
pinched and pinched to give her a good educa- 
tion, and that is how she caught a good husband. 
But it’s my belief the post in our hall isn’t a 
real post: but only a box; and I think it is con- 
trived so as the letters fall down a pipe into that 
Baker’s hands, and so then when postman 


comes— 
The Archbold bent her bushy brows on this 


know you are not to speak on that topic. Take 


care.” 

The poor old woman was shut up like a knife ; 
| for the Archbold had a way of addressing her 
own sex that crushed them. The change was 
almost comically sudden to the mellow tones in 
which she addressed Alfred the next mo- 


gentleman does me the honor | 


der.” 

Alfred promised to be calm; and she him: 
interview with Mr. Baker. | het 
wnbroker of Silverton | 


town, whom the legislature, with that keen knowl- 
edge of human nature which marks the British 


senate, permitted, and still permits, to speculate . 
in Insanity, stipulating however that the upper 
servant of all in his asylum should be a doctor; _ 
but omitting to provide against the instant dis. | 
employer of a —by curing a patient. 
Aa the legislature, I need 
not tell you that to this pawnbroker i 
mattered nothing, nor sanity: his trade lay in 
catching, and keeping, and stinting, as many 
lodgers, sane or insane, as he could hold. 


been a lodging-house keeper 
people many years, and knew all 
the formuls: some call them dodges: but these 
must surely be vulgar minds. 

Baker worked ‘‘ the see-saw formula :” 

** Letters, bag gentleman ?” said he: ‘‘ they 
are not in my department. They go into the 
surgery, and are passed by the ch ot except 
those he examines and orders to be ined.”’ 

Alfred demanded the doctor. | 

He is gone,” was the reply. (Formula.) 

Alfred found it as hard to be calm, as some | 
people find it easy to say the words over the 
wrongs of others. 

The next day, but not till the afternoon, he 
caught the doctor: ‘‘ My letters! wins Sir, 
you have not been so cruel as to intercept them.” 

**T intercept no letters,” said the doctor, as 
if scandalized at the very idea. ‘*I see who — 
writes them, and hand them to Mr. Baker, with 
now and then a remark. If any are detained, 
the responsibility rests with him.” . 

** He says it rests with you.” 3 

‘*You must have misunderstood him.” 

*“‘Not at all, Sir. One thing is clear; my — 
letters have been stolen either by him or you ; 
and I will know which.” 

The doctor parried with a formula. | 

“You are excited, Mr. Hardie. Be calm, Sir, 
be calm: or you will be here all the longer.” 

All Alfred obtained by this interview was a 

werful opiate. The head keeper brought it 

im in bed. He declined to take it. The man 
whistled, and the room filled with 

** Now,” said Cooper, ‘‘ down with it, or you'll 
have to be drenched with this cow-horn.”’ 

**You had better take it, Sir,” said Brown ; 
“the doctor has ordered it you.” 

**The doctor? Well, let me see the doctor 
about it.” 3 | 

He is gone.” 

‘** He never ordered it me,” said Alfred. Then 
fixing his eyes sternly on Cooper, *‘ You mis- 
creants, you want to poison me. No, I will not 
take it. Murder! murder!” 

Then ensued a struggle, on which I draw a 
veil: but numbers won the day, with the help 
of handcuffs and cow-horn. 

Brown went and told Mrs. Archbold, and what 
Alfred had said. 

**Don’t be alarmed,” said that strong-minded 
lady : “‘ it is only one of the old fool’s composing 
draughts. It will spoil the poor boy’s sleep for 
one night, thatis all. Go to him the first thing 
in the morning.” : 

About midnight Alfred was seized with a vio- 
lent headache and fever: toward morning he 
was light-headed, and Brown found him loud 


and incoherent: only he returned ofte: to an 


expression Mr. Brown had never heard |hefore— _ 
*¢ Justifiable parricide. Justifiable parricide. 


Justifiable parricide.” 


Most people dislike new phrases. Brown ran 
to consult Mrs. Archbold about this one. After 
the delay inseparable from her sex she came in a 
morf§ng wrapper; and they found Al‘red lean- 
ing over the bed and bleeding violently at the 
nose. They were a good deal alarmed, and 
tried to it; but Alfred was quite sensible 
now, and told them it was doing him good. 

‘¢T can ma to see now,” he said: ‘a lit- 
tle while ago I was blind with the poison.” 

They unstrapped his ankle and made him 
and sent Brown .or 
a cup of strong coffee a glass of brandy. 
He tossed them off, and soon after fell ass 
deep sleep that lasted till tea-time. This sl 
the poor doctor ascribed to the sedative effect o 
his opiate. It was the natural exhaustion con- 
sequent on the morbid excitement caused by his 
cursed opiate. 

“ Brown,” said Mrs. Archbold, “if Dr. Bailey 
prescribes again, iet me know. He sha’n’t square 
this patient with his certificates while I am here.”’ 

This was a shrewd but uncharitable speech of 
hers. Dr. Bailey was not such a villain as that. 

He was a less depraved, and more dangerons, 
animal; he was a 

The farrago he had administered would have 
done an excited maniac no good of course, but 
no great harm. It was to a sane 
man: and Alfred to the naked eye was a sane 
man, But then Bailey had no naked eye left: 
he had been twenty years an M.D. The certifi- 
cates of W ey and Spears were the green 
spectacles he wore— green ones—whenever 
he looked at Alfred Hardie. 

in = he will those 
cates, on spectacles ing off, 
will see Alfred is sane. If he does, he will pub- 
lish him as one of his most remarkable cures. 

Meanwhile the whole treatment of this ill- 

g gentleman gravitated toward in- 


The mind exasperated 
sanity. inner m was 

barefuced injustice, and ; above al 
; for that convinced 
, with their see-saw 
evasions, knew he was sane, and dreaded a visit 
and the mind’s 
external organ, which an asylum 
fesses to soothe, was i br 
ificial sleeplessness, A man can’t sleep in irons 


ia = 
| | _ 
— — 
| There are certain formule in these quiet re- 
] treats, which naturally impose upon green-horns 3 
| such as Alfred certainly was, and many visiting 
t justices and lunacy commissioners would seem 
| 7 
others. | 
Though Alfred was quiet as a lamb all day, 
: the attendants returned him to the padded room 
' at night, because he had been there last night ; 
but they only fastened one ankle to the bed- | 
post; so he encountered his Liliputians on tol- 
| erably fair terms—numbers excepted; they 
swarmed. Unable to sleep he rose and groped 
.- 4 for his clothes. But they were outside the door, 
according to rule. 
ly, Mr. Hardie! you deceive your- 
. | | self; Mr. Baker told me the order was Bison | 
chatty personage. ‘“ Be quiet, Mrs. Dent; you 
7 are talking nonsense, and exciting yourself: you 
| | ment, on the very same subject: ‘“‘ Mr. Baker, I 
| believe, sees the letters: “and, where our poor 
: patients (with a glance at Der: ) write in such a 
| | Way a8 to wound and perhaps terrify those who 
| sent. «But I conclude your letters have gone. 
If feel you can be calm, why not ask Mr. 
| Baker? He is in the house now; for a won- 
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till he is used to them: and when Alfred was 
relieved of these, his oy still driven away 
by biting insects and ing dogs, two opiates 
provided in many of these placid Retreats, with 
a view to the permanence, rather than the com- 
fort, of the | 

On the eighth day Alfred succeeded at last in 
an object he had steadily pursued for some time : 
he caught the two see-saw humbugs together. 


Now,” said he, ‘*you say he intercepts 
letters, and he says it is you who do it. Whic 
is the truth ?” | 


They were staggered, and he followed up his 
advantage: ‘‘ Look me in the face, gentlemen,” 
said he, ‘*Can you pretend you do not know I 
am sane? Ah, you turn your heads away. You 
can only tell this barefaced lie behind my back. 
Do you believe in God, and in a judgment to 
come?) Then, if you can not release me, at least 
don’t be such scoundrels as to stop my letters, 
and so swindle me out of a fair trial, an open, 
public tzial.” 

The doctor parried with aformula. ‘‘Publici- 
ty would be the greatest misfortune could befall 
you. Pray be calm.” 

Now, an asylum is a place not entirely exempt 
from prejudices: and one of them is that any 
sort of appeal to God Almighty is a sign or else 
forerunner of maniacal excitement. 

These philosophers forget that by stopping 
letters, evading public trials, and, in a word, 
cutting off all appeals to human justice, they 
compel the patient to turn his despairing eyes, | 
and lift his despairing voice to Him, whose 
eye alone can ever really penetrate these dark 
es. 


Accordingly the patient who appealed to God 
above a whisper in Silverton Grove House used 
to get soothed directly. And the tranquilizing 
— employed were morphia, croton oil, or 
a blister. 

The keeper came to Alfred in his room. 
Doctor has ordered a blister.” 

‘‘What for? Send for him directly.” | 

‘¢ He is gone.” 

This way of ordering torture and then cool- 
ly ‘going irritated Alfred beyond endurance. 
Though he knew he should soon be powerless, 
he showed fight; made his mark as usual on a 
couple of his zealous attendants; but, not hav- 
jing room to work in, was soon overpowered, 
hobbled and handcuffed: then cut off his 
hair, and put a large blister on top of his 


The obstinate brute declined to go mad. They 
began to respect him for this tenacity of pur- 
pose ;. a decent bedroom was allotted him; hi 
portmanteau and bag were brought him, and he 
was let walk every ~ on the lawn with a keeper, 
only there were no ladders left about, and the 
tra r was locked; i. e. the iron gate. 

: one of these occasions he heard the gate- 
keeper whistle three times consecutively; his 

_ attendant followed suit, and hurried Alfred into 

the house, which soon rang with treble signals. 


The whole house was in a furious bustle. All 
the hobbles, and chains, and instruments of re- 
straint, were hastily collected and bundled out 
of sight, and clean sheets were being put on 
many a filthy bed whose occupant had never 
~ slept in sheets since he came when two 
justices arrived and were shown into the draw- 
ing-room, 

During the few minutes they were detained 
there b Archbold, who was mistress of her 
whole:business, quite a new face was put on ev- 
ery thing and every body; ancient cobwebs fell ; 
soap and water explored unwonted territories ; 
the harshest attendants began practicing pleasant 
looks and kind words on the patients, to get 
into the way of it, so that it might not come 
too abrupt and startle the patients visibly under 
the visitors’ eyes: something like actors working 
up & factitious sentiment at the wing for the pub- 
lic display, or like a race-horse’s preliminary can- 
ter. Alfred’s heart beat with inexpressible. 
He had only to keep calm, was his last 

| Grove. The first thing he did 


stinginess of the of 
-house proprietors, a ent 
look ten times madder than he peed means of 
dress. Clothes wear out in an asylum, and are 
pe oes taken off, though Agriculture has long 
an astly claimed them for her own And when 
it is no longer possible to refuse the Reverend 


Poole or Elise, but oftener to paternal or mater- 
nal wardrobes, and even to the ancestral chest, 
the old oak one, singing: 


“Poor things, they are out of the world: 
in the fashion!” (Form- 
) 


buy a patient a suit, he went from his lunacy s 

to his pawnbroker’s, dived headlong into tee 
ddamiied pledges, dressed his patient as gentle- 
men are dressed to reside in -trees; and 
_ pocketed five hundred per cent. on the double 
transaction. Now Alfred had already observed 
patients looked madder than 
they were—thanks to short trowsers and petti- 
coats, holey — ear-cutting 


| your mind against 


grandmaternal caps. So he made his toilet with 
care, and put his hat on to hide his shaven 
crown. He then kept his door ajar, and waited 
for a chance of ing to the justices. One 
soon came; a portly old man, with a 


rubicund face and honest eye, walked slowl 
along the corridor, looking as wise as he coul 
cringed on by Cooper and Dr. Bailey; the latter 
had arrived post-haste, and Baker had been sent 
for. Alfred came out, touched his hat respect- 
fully, and begged a private interview with the 

i The old gentleman bowed politely, 
for Alfred’s dress, address, and countenance left 
no ‘suspicion of insanity possible in an unpreju- 

ut t. whi . ear, 
care, Sir. Dangerous!” 3 

Now this is one of the most effective of the 

formule in a private asylum. How can an in- 
experienced stranger know for certain that such 
a statement is a falsehood? and even the just do 
justi nite so well as they 


not whisper,” said he. ‘‘ Do not let him poison 
me; on my honor I am as 
sane as you are, and he knows it. Pray, pray 
use your own eyes, and ears, Sir, and give your- 
self a chance of discovering the truth in this 


strong-hold of lies.” 


from me, 


man, Sir, a prize man, an Ireland scholar. But, 


y for me, my mother left me ten | 
have complained to one, haven’t you ?” 

_ Yes, But he seems a feeble old fogy. 
‘Where is the other? Oh, pray tell me.” 


thousand pounds, and a heart. I love a lady, 
whose name I will not pollute 
in this den of thieves. My is. the well- 
own money, and now 
covets his neighbor’s and his son’s. I 


of my money, and rob me cf her I love. I ap- 
peal to you, Sir, to discharge me; or, if you have 
not so much confidence in your own judgment 
as to do that, then I demand a commission of 
lunacy and a public iry.” 


Dr. Bailey said, “ at would be s most un- | 
desirable both to yourself an ur 
friends.” (Formula. 


is 
was the swi 


legal right to a commission of | 


to make of the food, the beds, or the attendants. 
‘¢ Sir,” said Alfred, ‘*I leave those complaints 
to the insane ones: with me the gigantic wrong 
drives out the petty worries. I can not feel my 
stings for my deep wound.” 
Rete you admit you are not treated un- 
‘*T admit nothing of the kind, Sir. I merely 
decline to incumber your memory with petty in- 
juries, when you are good enough to inquire 
Now then ta cory considerate, 
ow very 
said Mr. Tollett. ‘‘I will see Sir, agai 
before we leave.” 
With this promise Alfred was obliged to be 
content. He retired respectfully, and the jus- 
tice said, ‘*‘He seems as sane as I am.” 
Doctor smiled. The observed it, and 
not aware that this smile was a formula, as 
much so as a prize-fighter’s or a "8, 
began to doubt a little: he reflected a moment, ‘ 
then asked who had signed the certificates. 
** Dr. Wycherley for one.” 
** Dr. Wycherley ? that is a great authority.” 
** One of the greatest in the country, Sir.” 
‘*Qh then one would think he must be more 
or less deranged.” } : 
“‘ Dangerously so at times. But in his lucid | 
intervals you never saw a& more quiet, gentle- 
creature.” (Formula.) 
A 6 is my most 
(F rai), though terribly violent at 
Would you like to see the medical 
about him ?” 
‘*Yes; by-and-by.” 
then continued ; the inspector 
admired the clean sheets that covered the beds, 
all of them dirty, some filthy; and asked the 
more reasonable | 


patient | 
times. 
journal 


treated: the reason they 
was this ; wet, the tal experience that, if they 


them. So they shook in their shoes, and vowed 
in Sil 


were very comfortable in Grove. | 
us, in later days, certain i 
of Lunacy inspecting |Accomb House, ex 


tracted 

nothing from Mrs. Turner but that she was hap- 

By and comfortable under the benignant sway of 
etcalf the mild—there present. It was onl 

by a miracle the public learned the truth; and 
miracles are rare. 


Meantime, Alfred had a misgiving. The 


mentioning it | 


and cheat, of Barking- || 
‘There, run.” 
He had me }) 
entrapped here on my wedding-day, to get hold | 
‘noisy ward without being intercepted, and then 
he encountered a sunburnt gentleman, under 
thirty, in a riding-coat, with a hunting-whip in 
his hand: it was Mr. Vane, a Tory squire and 
large landowner in the 


plausible Doctor had now Squire Tollett’s ear, 
and Tollett was old, and something about him 
reminded the Oxonian of a trait his friend Hor- 
ace had detected in old age: ; 
Vel quod res omnes timidé gelidé ministrat. 

|  Dillator, spe longus, iners, etc. 

He knew there was another justice in the house, 
but he knew also he shoul 
get speech with him, if by cunning or force it 
could be prevented. He kept his door ajar. 
Presently nurse Hannah came bustling along 
with an apronful of things, and let herself into 
a@ vacant room hard by. This Hannah was a 
young woman with a peasy and rather babyish 


for. And I suspect it was this masculine charm, 
features, 


and not her feminine 
the confidence of Baker and 


EP 


in a moment; and she 
did it too, on slight provocation. Nurse Han- 


openly and irritate her. 


‘Nurse Hannah ! Are you 
_ §¢ Yes, I am here,” said she, sharply, and came 
out of the room hastily; and shut ‘What 
do you want, Sir ?” 
| Alfred clasped his hands together. ‘If you 
are a woman, have pity on me.” 

She was taken by surprise. ‘‘What can I 
do?” said she, in some agitation. ‘‘Iamonlya 


servant.” 


‘* At least tell me where I can find the Visit- 
ing Justice, before the keepers stop me.” 
‘‘Hush! Speak lower,” said Hannah. ‘You 


‘*7 mustn’t; I mustn’t. In the noisy ward. 


ere 
And run he did. 
Alfred was lucky enough to get safe into the 


_Now, as Alfred entered at one door, Baker 


‘himself came in at the other, and they nearly 
met at Vane. But Alfred saluted him first, 
the who fear the light, Sir,” | 


Mr. Tollet seid be thought the patient had a | 

unacy if there was | 
property, and he took note of the application. | 
He then asked Alfred jf he had any complaint | 


y 
man in England. Pray examine me, and judge 
for yourself.” 

‘* Ah, that is his delusion,” said Baker. 
‘*Come, Mr. Hardie, I allow you great liber- 
ties, but you abuse them. You really must not 
monopolize his Worship with your fancies. Con- 
sider, Sir, you are not the only patient he has to 
examine.” 

Alfred’s heart sank; he turned a look of silent 
agony on Mr. Vane. | 

Mr. Vane, either touched by that look, or ir- 
ritated by Baker’s pragmatical interference, or 
perhaps looked that person coolly. in the 
face, and said, sternly: ‘‘ Hold your tongue, Sir, 
and let the gentleman speak to me.” 


_ THE RUSSIAN FRIGATE 
“ OSLIABA.” 

Own page 637 we publish an illustration of the 
Russian FRIGATE now lying in our 
Bay. This is the first Russian man-of-war that 
ever visited the United States, and her advent has 
created considerable stir. Her officers have been 
officially invited to accept the 
city ; and Mrs. Lincoln, General Dix, commanding 


. We condense the following account 
of the Osliaba from the Herald report : 


The Oeliabda is a first-class forty 
now mount her full complement of guns. 


but 
t thirty-three Sin (64-pounders of hich 
- one of w 
the fo : The is 


of gunnery, Russians 
what is known in this country as the *Uni- 


navy. She looks taut and trim, and good seamanship is 
w yed. The ship herself is well built, and 
looks as if she might stand a deal of hard fighting. Among 


the men. 

The Russian navy has been for some time past in pro- 
naval progress, which are so rapid and so from a 


THE ARMY. OF THE POTOMAC. 

WE devote pages 632, 683, and 636 to the Army 
of the Potomac. Mr. Wand, the author of the 
sketches which we reproduce, writes: 

Friday, September 18. 

‘Your artist was the only person connected 
with permitted to go upon the recent 
advance to the An order of General 
Meade’s sent all the reporters back. It was a very 
wet and uncomfortable trip part of the time. I 
did not get dry for two days; and was shot at into 
the bargain, at Raccoon Ford, where I unconscious- 
ly left the cover and became a target ior sbout 
twenty of the Luckily I was not 
touched ; but I did some tall riding to get out of 
the way. We have doubts here whether we shall 
advance further. Meade keeps his own counsel; 


“ ADVANCE OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 

‘¢ On Sunday, September 13, 1868, soon after our 
troops advanced from the Ra ock, they be- 
came engaged with the enemy. Skirmis on 
toward Culpepper, that place was captured a 
short engagement, General Custer, by a brilliant 
charge up hill, taking three of the rebels’ guns. 
We came very near capturing a railroad train, 
with, it is said, Stuart or Hampton aboard. About 
four miles from Culpepper the fighting ceased for 


the night, but early in the morning the advance 


was pushed to the Rapidan, and at this river the 
rebels prepared with infantry and guns in earth- 


works to resist our further progress. General Bu- . 


ford made an attack to unmask their force at Rac- 


.coon Ford, while another cavalry division was 


doing the same at Somerville Ford; since which 
time shelling and sharp-shooting has been con- 
stantly kept up on the river banks. General Cus- 
ter charged right up a hill to the enemy’s battery, 
taking three guns and a number of artillerymen, 
General 
gaged at the point shown in the sketch. The reb- 
els threw their shot and shell with great precision, 
dismounting some of the General’s eseort, and bad- 


ly wounding some of the gunners in Butler’s bat- 


tery of light twelves before they were defeated. 
Butler’s and Wollaston’s are the only horse batter- 
ies of light-twelves in the service. Both did good 
service. Wollaston’s battery is shown in the view 
of Raccoon Ford, 
station on Pony Mountain was built 
by our officers with Pope last year. It was oceu- 
pied by the signal officers in advance of our lines 
in the recent engagement.” 
On page 636 we illustrate 
A SWORD PRESENTATION GENERAL MBAD¥. 
Mr. Waud writes: ‘‘S .ord presentations, dur. 
ing the occupation of Y xico by our troops, were 
reduced to a system, th _ present being quite a sec- 
ondary matter, its on’ , object the bountiful colla- 


- tion and attendant spree for which it afforded an 


excuse. Field-officers gave swords to their gen- 
erals, the line-officers did the same for the field, 
and the rank and file for the line. In the latter 
case the opening of a barrel of whisky was consid- 
ered the right thing. It is on record, indeed, that 
one gentleman did actually invite all his friends— 


when, in a neat speech detailing 
tues and good qualities, he presented himself there 
and then with a handsome sword, and further, did 


_return thanks in a most féeling manner for the 


same ! 

** With no desire to draw any comparison be- 
tween the above and the presentation made to Gen 
eral Meade, which was a well-deserved compliment 
to one of our best officers, it may not be out of 
place to ask why so much money—the sum vari- 
ously stated from fifteen hundred to twenty-two 
hundred dollars—should be spent upon a sword 
which it is not likely the General will wear? A 
neatly-inscribed sword worth fifty dollars, and the 
balance of the money in gold eagles, would be a 
much more sensible present. However, the affair 
passed off to the satisfaction of all concerned, and 
General Meade’s was a very good and appropriate 
speech. Colonel Roberts, of the Reserves, also 
made a speech abounding in rich humor touching 
the refreshment question. Of the other speakers, 
it can be said that they had a tendency to reduce 


Gregg’s division Was very hotly en- 


the occasion to the complexion of a political cau- | 


cus. The grounds were nicely decorated with tri- 
umphal arches and evergreen bowers, and lighted 
with Chinese lanterns in the evening. The sword 
is richly carved and embossed, the sheath inlaid 
with enamel and diamonds, the hilt rich and heavy 
with gold and garnets, or rubies.” 


“Le 


685 
The iron-clad excitement in this country aroused Rus- : 
The personnel of the includes sixteen ad- 
one hundred and eleven first-class captains, ninety-five . 
second-class captains, two hundred and fifty-seven lieu- : 
artillery comprises about three hundred officers. The Em- . 
peror has a naval staff consisting of two rear-admirals, 
threejlieutenant-captains, a chief and deputy of ordnance, 
& master of naval artillery, an inspector of aswel archi- 
tects, a chief of marine chancery, and four vice-admirals. 
includes a council of ten admirals, 
to She is manned by four 
hundred and wir J men and marine artil who look 
arm that a blacksmith need not have blushed | Srv,,And as if when called upon they might be able to 
looking set, and no doubt will be the lions of our harbor for ; 
some days to come. 
d the re- rs ing is a list of the officers of the ship: 
spect ; little, ex- Lieutenanta—BSirtoff, Avinoff, Ermolaloff, Valitzky, De 
cited or not excited, there was not one of them Li Palmgren, Eremeioff._ ‘ 
this bicipital baby-face could not pin by the | Kasherinioft 
love their own skins. So Squire Tollett very | wrists, and twist her helpless into a strong room, chantnofl Tudeer, Stramiloff. { 
naturally declined a private. interview with Al- Lieutenant of Artillery—Bogdanoff. 
fred; and even drew back a step, and felt un- Holst. 
easy at being so near him. Alfred implored him Second Master—Trapesnekofl. ; 
not to be imposed upon. ‘* An honest man does Assistant—Barabanchikof. 
him a kind look in passing; and he had re- | Tihanof, Teteshoff, Ivanoff, 
solved to to her, and try if he could touch — 
her conscience, or move her pity. He saw what 
she was at, but was too Boag to detect her 
e drew back a ste 
‘‘Don’t excite yourself, Mr. Hardie,” put in 
the Doctor, parentally. (Formula.) 
‘Don’t you interrupt me, Doctor; I ami as 4 
calm as you are. Calmer; for, see, you are pale ' 
at this moment; that is ‘with fear that your 
wickedness in a, a sane man here is 
going to be exposed. Oh, Sir,” said he, turn- 
ing to the justice, ‘‘ fear no violence 
not even angry words; my misery is too deep 4 
for irritation or excitement. I am an Oxford 
unfortunate] 
ead, 
ES | 
ly 
ertainly, Sir,” said Mr. Vane. 
‘‘Take care, Sir; he is dangerous,” whisper- . 
ed Baker. Instantly Mr. Vane’s countenance | 
formula, and said, quietly: ‘‘ Don’t believe him, . 
“What is it?” inquired Alfred. t 
‘‘ The visiting justices are in sight: go into 
your room, 
‘¢ Yes, I'll go,’’ said Alfred, affecting cheerful 
and the man ran off. - 
= no small assemblage—to an affair of this kin:(, 
inf 
iad Lom Or Mrs. Urazy Jane some new raiment, > 
then consanguineous munificence does not go to vars 
same calibre, and consequently, in time of action, there is 
. no confusion arising from a variety of cartridges and pro- : 
say if they had any complaint to make. This | Jectiles. 3 
question being with the usual aagacity of public | Bom sam ca 
inspectors put in the presence of Cooper and | 
who stuck to Tollett like wax, the 
is arrangement keeps the bump of self-es- | m all declared they were very kindl oe 
| teem down, especially in women, and so co- little which is 
: operates with many other little arrangements acquisition to the ship. It saves time and much hard work “4 
to perpetuate the lodger. . “ 
‘Silverton Grove in particular was supplied | remedy their discomforts, whereas the keepers, +2 
the in dress from an the the justices left the house, 
e source; whenevér money was sent er to | would knock them down, beat them, shake | few years ago. 
them, strait-jacket them, and starve them ; | ,, TH? latest date of the naval forces of Russia say she hes 
: ' | in the Baltic, Amoor River, White, Caspian, and Black 
and the Doctor, less merci would doctor | seas, and Lake Ural, one hundred and twenty-two vessels | 
—nine being ships-of-the-line, and thirteen To- 
cers, 453 sub-officers, 20,485-seamen. Before the war Ls 
with the Allies Russia possessed two squadrone, of about 
equal power, one stationed in the Black Sen and the other | [iii ; 
in the Baltic. Each carried about 20,000 seamen, and q 
Sines the Crissean alive 0 ; 
y, the very infantry; coats short in the waist ) 
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GOLDEN HAIR. 

“You are no better to-night, Harry ?” 

‘* No better, Miss Ariel.”’ 

Ariel King bent thoughtfully over the low pal- 

‘ Jet bed, with her slight finger on the sick man’s 

. restless pulse, and her long amber curls almost 
touching the coverlet that stirred with the uneven 
laboring of the breast below. While the frosty Oc- 
tober sunset, drawing lines of moving gold athwart 
the rough plaster of the walls, lingered lovingly 
around the soft shining hair and violet eyes, trans- 
figuring her almost to a saint’s beau. 

‘¢He seems weak and languid,” she said, softi, . 
‘‘ Wine, and cordials, and fresh fruit, are what he 
needs, Marian.” | 

‘* And that’s just what the doctor told me,” said 
a dark, bustling little woman, who was concocting 
some mixture over the sickly fire. ‘‘ But, bless 
you, Miss Ariel, how are we poor folks to get wine 
and fruit? No, no; he must just get well on ar- 
row-root and gruel: they don’t cost much.” 

She tried to speak smilingly, this poor Marian 
Becker, but there were tears in her dark eyes as 
she pushed the wet hair back from her husband’s 
hollow temples. 

‘It isn't altogether that, Miss Ariel,” said Har- 
ry, uneasily. ‘‘I think I should get stronger if it 


- wasn’t for fretting about the rent. Old Keene is 


a hard landlord—one who wouldn't hesitate to turn 


a man into the street if he were dying. I don’t so 


much mind it for myself—I shall soon be beyond 
all trouble, but Marian—” 

He stopped abruptly. Ariel lifted her grave, 
shocked eyes—this was a new revelation of want 
and woe. 

**Do you mean to tell me that you have nomon- 
ey left?” | 

“None, Miss Ariel.” 

She bent her head on her hands with a sort of 
passionate shudder. 
~ “And this is the way our country rewards the 
soldiers who for her sake have dared the perils of 
deadly battle-field and fever-breathing swamps! 
She gives them ‘an honorable discharge’—a dis- 
charge to creep away into some hole or corner and 
die as soon as possible! She promises them ‘ boun- 
ty’ at the end of the war—as well say at the end 

“ofthe world! Is this right? is it justice?” 

** Nay, Miss Ariel,”’ said the young soldier, ‘‘ it 
is partly my own fault; if I had chosen to remain 
in hospital I should have incurred no expenses. 
Only I fancied that Marian could nurse me better, 
and—” 

**And so you committed the unpardonable sin 


_ Of preferring home to a hospital barrack, and this 


great and good country washes her hands of you 
accordingly. ‘Oh, Harry, if I had but one tithe 
of my uncle’s wealth !” 

“Miss Ariel,” said the young man, earnestly, 
“don’t feel so grieved about it. I know you are 
hurt at your uncle’s refusal to help me; but you 
must remember that he disapproved of my enlist- 
ment from the very first—still more of the idle 
fancy, as he termed it, of my coming home. But 
oh, Miss Ariel, if he could have known the bitter- 
ness of the home-sick pangs that come when you 
are sick in a strange place! He said in that note 
that the mere fact of my having once been a clerk 
im his employ gave me no claims on him. And he 
was right, Miss Ariel, only—” 

He turned his face to the pillow, with a low, 
choking sob. Ariel yatched him, with a strange, 
troubled light in Her eyes, to see a human creature 
drifting slowly out of the world, and have no pow- 
er to help or rescue him. - 

“How much is the rent?” she asked, after a 
brief silence. 

“Twenty dollars, Miss Ariel: it is for three 
months.” _ 

Twenty dollars! and she had but ten in her lit- 


tle silk purse. For Ariel King, a portionless or- 


phan, had literally nothing of her own: the very 
watch at her girdle, the spot of opal fire that fast- 
ens her collar, were her uncle’s. And to him she 
well knew how vain would be any application. 

She sighed deeply as she rose up to go, and once 
more came the eager wish, the passionate longing, 
that she were rich! 

The gas-lamps were beginning to quiver like 
lines of fire down the long, tumultuous streets as 
she set out on her homeward way, and with in- 
stinctive timidity she drew down her veil and fold- 
ed her simple scarlet shaw) closer round her shoul- 
ders, quickening her steps as she did so. 

“‘Can’t cross there, young woman! wait till 


her own timidity. But, as she stood waiting on 
the corner for something like a break in the appar- 
ently endless | of carts and omnibuses, her 


. eye fell on a brilliantly-lighted window close at 


her side, and she mechanically read, emblazoned 
onthe glass, 

“‘Hicuest Price Parp ror Human Harr.” 

She looked down on the long auburn curls that 
lay on her shoulders with a strange, sudden thrill 
ofjoy. For the moment she was rich—she had 
something which she might call her very own, to 
keep or to sell as she pleased. Harry Becker’s 
needs might be partially succored yet. — 

Without pausing for reflection she laid her hand 
on the latch, and entered the perfumed realm of 
Macassar and false curls. A dashing little French- 
woman advanced behind the counter. - 

“In what may we have the happiness of serv- 
ing*madame ?”’ 

‘*I wish to sell my hair,” murmured poor Ariel, 
her cheeks all aflame, as if she had been doing a 
guilty thing. 

“Ah! certainly,” said the little woman, in a 
tone one or two degrees less conciliatory. ‘ Will 
madame please to lay aside her bonnet ?” 

With trembling fingers Ariel untied the strings 
and removed the straw bonnet: like a cataract of 
shining, rippled gold the long soft curls fell around 
her shoulders. 


‘6 Ciel /” ejaculated the little woman softly, with 


upraised eyebrows and clasped hands, “the hair is 
fine, oraiment, it must be near three feet long! 
“*T must have ten dollars,” said Ariel, taking 
courage at the other’s evident admiration. 
- “Ten dollars !—that is too large a sum.” 


“Then I must try elsewhere,” said Ariel, taking 
bennet. 


e. “1 in the little gas-lighted den at the back of the 
shop, with ‘‘ Fanchette’s” g¢ 
ing through her curls, she would have given almost 


= 


‘ Please give me one to keep,” she pleaded, with 
eagerness. The Frenchwoman smilingly 


possible that this is you ?”’ 
Myself, Marian! Hush! don’t wake him; here 


“Pooh!” said Ariel, lightly, “hair will grow 
again. Do you suppose I value my silly curis be- 


yond poor Harry’s life and strength ?” 


And before Mrs. Becker could find words to ex- 
press her gratitude Ariel was gone. 

‘‘ Upon my word!” said Miss Priscilla Vinaigre, 
‘‘ this is quite a new freak of caprice on Miss King’s 
part. What will not a girl do to keep up with the 
fashion ?” 


Colonel Tylney looked quickly up from the pho- 
tographic album whose leaves he was slowly turn- 
ing over. Yes, Miss Vinaigre was quite right, that 
was Ariel King, with her flushed cheek shadowed 
with tiny brown rings, and her eyes bent down- 
ward with timid shine. 

Colonel Tylney shut the album with considera- 
ble emphasis. Fashion! he hated the sound of 
the name. What were 
fashion for, when the was 
the agony of ? Yet he had fancied 
Ariel King far superior to these foolish whims ; 
well was it for him that disenchantment 
it was too late. : 

“ And she knew how much I admired that love- 
ly golden hair !” was the next thought. ‘It shows 
how much she cares for my likes and dislikes. 
Well, she is just like the rest of her silly sex, and 
I shall go back to Washington next week cured of 
one absurd fancy.” 

And Ariel sobbed herself to sleep that night be- 
cause Frank Tylney passed her with such a frigid 


bow. 

Harry Becker had an unexpected visitor the 
next morning—the Colonel of his regiment, who 
came in with a bright, encouraging smile, and a 
kindly grasp of the hand that seemed to throw new 
life into the invalid’s worn frame. 3 

‘Why, Becker, where have you been hiding 
yourself? Why didn’t you let us know where you 
were? It was by the merest chance in the world 
I stumbled upon you now!” 

Becker’s pale cheek reddened. ‘I did not like 
to trouble others with my distress, Colonel.” 

“Then allow me to inform you that you are a 
foolish fellow. What can I do for you?—nay, 
don’t hesitate! I have not forgotten how you 
risked your lite for me at Malvern’s Mills.” + 

‘*Thank you, Colonel. We have been in sore 
straits, my wife and I; but Miss Ariel King, my 
former employer’s niece—”’ 

“* King—Ariel King—I know her.” 

“Then, Sir, you know the sweetest young lady 
in the world. Well, Sir, she has aided us with her 
little means—my wife used to be a seamstress in 
the family; and last night, to crown all, what do 
you suppose she did to help us with the rent that 
was behind ?” 

“T am sure I do not know.” 

“She sold her hair, Sir—her beautiful golden 
hair, that she was as proud of as any woman could 
be—all to assist a poor dying soldier !” 

And Harry turned his head aside to hide the big 
drops on his lashes. He need not have been so 
careful: there was a dimness in the Colonel’s dark 


eye too. 

‘““T have been a fool!” he ejaculated, striding 
out into the open air—‘* a mad, insensate fool !” 

And he went straight to the little parlor where 
Ariel was sitting at her work, crying a little be- 
tween whiles, and confessed all his sins at the 
shrine of her saintly beauty. . ; 

“*And now, Ariel, now that you know what a 
suspicious, credulous, doubting villain I have been 
—can you give the priceless treasure of your love 
into my keeping ?” 

She answered him, seriously and tenderly, with 
soft, shy blushes, “‘ Yes.” 

What more have we to say? Nothing, save 
that Harry Becker and Marian his wife are doing 
well, and the latter predicts that by Ariel's wed- 
ding-day her curls will have grown out again, long 
and golden as of yore. | 
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$200! $150! $100! $60! 


To Editors and Others! : 

I will pay the above-named amounts for the best four 
articles on either my Soap, Saleratus, or Concentrated 
Potash. 

The article must state the writer’s experience in using 
the goods, and must be not less than ten lines, and be 


published in the editorial columns of any good family 


new spaper. 


Any party wishing to compete for the above, and desir- ~ 


ing further information, may address the underisgned. 


| Each person writing and publishing a notice as above, will 


mail a marked copy of the paper containing the notice to 
me, and also write me by mail, giving full address. 
The Premiums will be awarded on the fourth day of 
July, 1864. B. T. BABBITT, 
64 to 74 Washington Street, New York. 


$5 made from §@ cents. Address 
F. COLLINS & Co, 
Cornwall Bridge, Ct. 
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| “Tt is long and thick, moreoyer it is of a good y’s, 
color. Please walk into the other room, madame. Putnam’s, 
| Fanchette shall cut it off in half a second !”’ Bailey's, 
wanted. N. L. C. MF°G CO., 4 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
— = Portable 
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that Colonel Tylney had admired so much—that | Type, Cuts, &., 6 cents, and also for sale by CHASE & 
‘ he had said were like coils of sunshine! -An in- | LEAVITT, 35 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
voluntary sob welled up from her 
“‘ Did you speak, Mademoiselle?” said Fanchette, 
suspending the scissors in mid-air. Satin Delaine Curtains, 
Ariel shook her head; she could not answer in gS & Attention, Soldiers! 
: words. There they lay, a soft, shining heap, full LE: FO 3 
and tender brown shadows—+er 
' . tossed one across the counter; she was in good- French (Soltaire) Patterns. 
: humor with herself; she had made a decided bar- These fashionable are made of the finest Ivory, 
i And Ariel, not even daring to look in the glass, ue, and engrav 
crept away ; the hard-earned money in her pocket, me Complete sets $1 50, free. by 
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living thing. 
| are the twenty dollars. Don’t detain me, pray, ap 
it’s late.” 
‘‘But, Miss Ariel, how—where— Oh! I see 
now—your hair, your beautiful brown curls are J 
gone. Qh, Miss Ariel, how could you?” Ve 
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Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress 
ae of 1868. The best and only reliable billiard tables manu- 
factured. Balls, Cues, pore article relating to bil- 
Bi , liards, for sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, corner of 
Crosby and Spring Streets, New York. 
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| — Oil Lamps, Patented Aug. 11, 
: Gives a large, clear, and steady light 
without smoke or smell. An excellent 
; portable or hall light. It can be carried 
rt and handled freely without being extin- 
a _ guished. Superior to any other of the 
‘ kind. Try it. Sample sent, post-paid, 
Wi 
| facturers, No. 9 Platt Street, N. Y. 
Price of an Office, with Pres, $12, 29, 82, and $48. Send > Manufacturing Depot for 
or a Circular 4. CRAND PAT- 
j LOWE PRESS CO., 18 Water Street, Boston. ENT SPRING ROCKING 
ALONZO FLAOK, AM. Principal of Hudson River + Ba 
Institute, Claverack, Columbia County, N. Y., offers | TOR, removed to No. 512 
14 weeks and tuition for $47. 18. , directly opposite 
| (Both soxon) 17 Instractors, who board in the Inetitution 
pupils. Write for catalogues. |; stamp for Illustrated Circu- 
Printing-Press for Sale. Walkers, Children's Car- 
q 


4 
v 


H. Winslow & Co., 


OHAINS, &c., &o. 


chance. On receipt of the Certificate; you will see what 
_ ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 


bundred for $15. 


Sowing Machine Company 


METROPOLITAN 


P and Slicer 


8, 1868.) 


100,000 


To bé Bold for One Dollar each, without 
regard to value, and not to be paid for 
till you know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST !! 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $100 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches . ..........0ccceeeees 60 00 each. 
200 Gold Watches .............. 85 00 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches 15 00 each. 
80@) Vest and Neck Chains......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
Gold Band Bracelets .......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooches ....... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches ....... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 600 each. 
8000 Cameo Ear Drops.......... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 


8000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins ...........- 250 to 8 00 each. 
8000 Watch Keys............... --- 200to 6 00 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 300 to 600 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs..........- 250 to 6 00 each, 
5000 Sleeve Buttons....... 250 to 6 00 each. 
6000 Plain Rings....... 250t0 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings............... 250 to. 6 00 each. 
6000 Lockets. .......... peedincoveoe 2 50 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cases and Pencils 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choica, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 


you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 
In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 


ness, 25 cents each, which must be inclosed when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1 ; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 


AGENTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 


Now — the Exclusive of any County (not 
= Right 


Machine for Canvassing 
DOLLAR S&S. M. CO., N. Gare Box $88 


J. W. EVERETT & CoO., 


PURCHASING AGENCY. 


if cash), ANY ARTIOLE REQUIRED, at 
LOWEST PRICES: Photographs, Albums, Latest Pub- 
Music, Jewelry, Playing Arm: 


any of the leading iv Taz axp Navy. 


Dominoes for the Million. 
Pa- 


000 
being neat, 


| Double and Single Cylinder Printing 
000/000): 
the Hospital. Single sets, 15 cents, wpe | would also call the attention of 
capital per per Thay publishers of news- 
dozen undred, Uni B ? | RAIL NEWSPAPER PRESS 
8 LARGE HAND CYLINDER P @ MACHINE, 
either of which to 
. $10,080, Printing Machine, capable of also the ordinary job- 
- designed to 1 
15 cents. will run without jar or noise. 
Address J. W. EVERETT & CO. ee Ss | 
Printers’ and Binders’ Warehouse, 
NEW YORK CIT Corner Broome, Sheriff, and Columbia Sts., York, 
And Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tablets, — previous to January 1, 1864, and forward us a copy of pa- 
per containing the will be paid in printing mate- 
2p tao HEARTBURN, &ec. Manufac- | Tials purchasing four the amount of their bill for 
| , No. 207 Centre St., New York. 
WELLING, Sold by Draggists generally. 


~~ Patent A: and 
pple egetable 


fr Cireular, 3. W. RICE & CO., 83 Naseau St., N, 


Babylon is Sequel to “Kingdom. Com- 


TRINGS for hot weather, Silk and Italian, each 2c. 
led. Mi 700 tunes for violin, flute, | 
$1. 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


$15 Per Day Easy $15 
* And a Watch Free. 


Solid 18 k. Gold, $3 50 each. 


Solid Silver, with Letters in GOLD Relief, $1 50, | 


Corps Badges 


Sent free by Mailor Express on receipt of Price. 
Solid Silver, $1 50. 


Solid Silver, $1. 


Solid Gold, $4. 
Badges for the 04, 94, | 
1ith, and 12th Army Corps. 

1st Division Bnameled Red, 2d Division | 
Terms Cash in advance. Send for a Catalogue. 


Address J.G. PACKARD & 
208 Broadway, New York. 


Are offering the cheapest, most 
saleable Watches in the American market! 


the sole consignees in this 


UNIVERSAL APPROBATION! | 
An imitation so faultless that it can hardly be detected 
from the solid material by the 
The material being alike all through, it can not be 
nized by eutting or heavy engraving, making it not only 
in appearance, but in durability, the 
Solid Steriing Silver in existence. | 
enormous profit, retailing, as very 
and upward. Many h ‘dollars tan, be made in 


HE 


ever 
—WN. Y. Fllustrated News, Jan. 10. 
“Ex other man in point of accuracy and 
"Phila. Army and Navy Gazette, May 9. 
and inval- 
ad N. Y. Am. Journal, 
Elaborately and ¥. 
American, July 80. 
Journ. (Government organ), . 29. 
and most reliable houses yusi- 
Ky., Journal, July 31. 
Tzeme yrrApvance. -ents 
sent us or 
will the prompt and 


accurate, durable, and 
country for the 


EXPRESS, No. 74 Brosdway. 
No. T4 Broadway. Sutlers ch.tged low rates. 


U 
rates, Sy HARNDEN’S 


General Gilmore's New Book. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON Limes, 
LIC AND M 


illustrations. one volume, octa 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. "Sue 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, No, 192 Broadway, N. Y. 


1 VAN ANDEN’S ONE DOLLAR 1 
PORTABLE OOPYING PRBESS. $ 
unequaled.” Sent free by tall. ik in 


Room Nok Send 8 ct. stamp for 


& No, 104 John 
circular. 


—Sound Tubes. Can be con- 
enables deaf Mageifying Tubes. Can beoga- 


blies. Send for a deseriptive 
E. LAM, Sf John St., New York. 


T° NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS. — 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


OR SIGNS OF CHARACTER, and How Read 


Phrenol- 


“Tu Manufacturers of Jewelry 
00, 208 Broadway, New York, 


BIBLE. 

Superbly by over 

Sixteen Hundred engraved ‘by 

Adams after Designs by Chapman, exclusive of a Series 
of Diuminations in Colors, 
pieces, Presentation Plate, Family 

&c. The whole forming a sumptuous Folio Volume. 

gilt edges, sides, 

$25 00; Morocco extra, gilt 60: Fall Calf mar, 

bled edges, bank stamped, Roan, marbled 

edges, $16 

s Pictorial Bible is printed from the standard 


For sale by A. Wriizams & Co., Boston; 
W 


& Co., Chicago; Dawson & Brormszs, Montreal. 
Sent by postage free, on receipt of Price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW enh 
Have just Published ; 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER Pries 


ALCOCK’S JAPAN. The Capital of the 
rative of a Three. Years’ Residence in 


With 
vols, 19mo, Vol. L just ready. 


A POINT OF HONOR A Novel. By the Author‘of 
“The Morals of Fair,” “* “ “The World's 
Verdict,” &c., &c., Svo, Paper, 2% cents. 


Ghoth, $1 64. 
827” Any of the above Works sent by mail, post-paid, on 
HARPER’S | 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
$3 00 


ARGED 
maimed an 
ty P.O. 


Circulation over 100,000. 
PER’S WEEKLY. 


. 


HARPER'S WEEELY. 689 
UBBARD | League. q 
Army Corps and 
Regimental Badges. . 
our pop wnewcelied, and valuable ext We are now to furnish Pins 
large size Paras Starionmny, Reoresa, and Yaxxus No- EW ORK. Army Corps and Regimental 
PackaGETa, con fine such in Solid 
| as Paper, Pens, Pencils, Beautiful 
8 
Guide, Medical Preparations, Many Ways to Get Rich, Magic Time Ooservers, ond 4 
Pocket Calendars for 1868, Yastuun Norsoms of kinds, The Periec tien of Mechaniam! Navy Officers. 
rich and costly Presents of Fashionable Jewelry, Rare | Being a Hunting, or Open }’ace, or Lady’s | Powerful and Brilliant Double Glasses. 7 
Recipes, Games, Army Advice, a&ec., &c., &c., the whole or Gentieman’s Watch combined, with Portability combined with 4 
worth, if bought separately, many dollars. Price each Patent tu 
Package ONLY 25 conta Wholesale rates to Agents Self-winding lmprevement. 
very low, from 70 20 ras com racers atLowsn, A most pleasing novelty. One of the prettiest, most out-door day and night double — | 
Our Packages stand same as ever, alone, and above couventent, Che best glasses, will chow : 
competitors, and have long been acknowledged as the | for general and reliable use ever offered. It has it Sauna "sanee i aa 
leading and only real valuable and standard Articles of the | and connected with its machinery its own winding at- ae him at from 3 to 6 miles. — “y 
kind now manufactured. SS rtsteaia Dealers, tachment, rendering a key entirely unnecessary. The ; Spectacles of the greatest 
up by the 1000 for Sutlers, Ped Wholesale Dealers, | cases of this Watch are com of two metals, the out- e. transparent power to strength- | 
&c. Goods sent by Express safe to att Parts of the army or one being fine 14. caret quik has en and improve the sight, 
South or Southwest. A Spienpip Sour SILVER WartoH, | action lever movement, and is warranted an accurate time- | without the distressing result of frequent changes. Cate- 1 
ENGLISH MOVEMENTS, presented piece. Price, supestiy engraved, per of logues sent stamp. 
free. 8..C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau &t., = cents; 609; Broadway, New York. 
ouse 
$60 A MONTH! Wewant Agents at $60 a month, WIGGIN, Mount Kisco, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
paid, to sell oar Everiasting Pencil, | Pirgt-Clags Hunting Time-Piece 
Uriental Burner a other circulars 
sent free. SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. FOR ACCURACY page BRAUTY OF MATERIAL, A-Splendid Holiday or Marriage Present. 
g 1 T WATCHES MUST INSURE HARPER’S 
COMPANY PINS — 
‘ : Constantly on hand and Engraved to Order, and sent | Ss 
free on receipt of Price. . 
Solid Silver, $1. Solid Silver, $1. . 
ANDRAS 
10000 Gold Pens, Silver M’ted Holders 400 to 00 each. Ly = 
00 each. ncy cut hands, 
400 to 600 eac 66 age, 
case. 
i by no other 
sepers, being al References, the Apocrypha. 
Ao . S. ad offered at | ical Table, List of Names, General Index, . 4 
or hands. of Weights, Measures, &c. The large 
untarily attest | Titles to the Old and New Testaments, Family | ; 
miums are em- | Presentation Plate, Historical Illustrations, and Initial my 
original designs, made expressly for this edition, by J. G.. 4 
‘* Particularly valuable for officers in the army, and | Chapman, Esq., of New York. In addition to which, 
distinguished modern artists in France and England 
Engrs 
ee which a full Index is given. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
> 
| 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- DONALD KEESE . 4 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address kt | 
J. WINSLOW & CO., 
mn: a Nar- 
By Sir 
HUBBARD BROS. Sole Importers, traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary j 
3 vols. 
169 Broadway, New York. With Maps and Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $8 00. a 
FIFT. FRIENDS OF SO. UIERS! The Social Condition and Education of the People th a 
All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wasi Hil- Engiand. Kar, 
ton Head, Newbern, and all lege, ; Barrister at ; and late 4 
Cloth, $1 
VAGE & 0078 No Chimney burm 
smoke, or odor. Saves 25 per cent. Office 203 Fulton Rees Spam oung 8y0, 
N. ¥. Agents for circular. Sam- Paper, 50 cents. | 
t mail, pre-paid, cents. ed 
in New York City during the years 1908 to 1861 inclusive. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF | 
y tmore, -Gen. tes Volyn- History Intellectual Dev elopment 
teers, and Major United States Corps of Engineers: with Europe. 
graphs ENERALS MEAD Lan, Grant, Cloth, 
Rosecrans, SIGEL, AN, | Physiology,” &c., &e. $8 50, 
A FIRST FRIENDSHIP.. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 
| cents. 
| 
LIFE ON A GEORGIAN PLANTATION. Journal ofs 
ogy, the organs of the | races of Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 1888-1839. By + 
rage are given Frances 19mo, Cloth, $1 95. 
The subscribers manufacture TYPE REVOLVING | the PH IC 88 com- | 
mais | menced July. $1 50 a - 15 cents, | THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: Its Origin, and . 
by first post. FOWLER & WELLS, 505 Broadway, N. Y. an Account of its down to the Death of Lord a 
Five quires (190 sheets) nice commercial note paper for Maps aot Phen t 
white envelopes, 50 cents. 100 do., 40 cents. All the Ef 
above sent, post-paid. Address GEO. Kk. SNOW & HaP- | 
GooD, Office, Boston, Mass. a 
NATIONAL BATTLE PIN. | nomota A Novel. By the Author of “Adam Bede.” 
M‘Clellar 
crans, Bank 
more, 
) er, Foster, ar / a4 
are the sam ts 
ig Perfect phot 
ness in each 
a sample wil | 
and out of Tax SurR- 
$2 50 sath, or 11 Copies for $25 00. 
ture, and the 00. and together, 
LOUIS PHILIP, 609 way, N. HARPER & BROTHERS, 
‘Agents and Dealers. fied) tain | Union Playing Cards. 
S ~ sent by mail, post free, to address, on receipt of an or- Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, . 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the pack. Eagle, Shield HA . 
= usual discount to the Send fora Circular. Ad- One Copy for One Year... $800 
AT YOUR OWN HOMES.-THOUSANDS CAN RE- | ‘ress AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, One Copy for Two Years. . . . . . 500 = 
ALIZE A HUNDRED DOLLARS WEEKLY.—No uten- 405 Broadway, N. ¥., or 165 William Street, N. Y. And on Cope of 
BROWN, No. 74 Bleecker Street, N. ¥. Bos Noe & BROTHERS, 


